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IN Japan, the garden represents an ancient art, handed down through the centuries. Gardens, brilliant 3 
in their grandeur ee gardens, exquisite in their simplicity aes everywhere, man and nature have worked | 
hand in hand through the generations to cultivate this vast garden of the world. ; | 

In the midst of this age old beauty, stands practical, present-day Japan—a most modern institution, 
with up-to-the-minute railway systems, cosmopolitan cities and hotels. Here are sporty aolf links, 
tournament tennis courts, polo and all other sports and amusements. Truly, Japan strikes a perfect 
balance in blending the old with the new. 

And it is all’ so very near to the tourist. In sixty days one can make a comfortable, luxurious and really 
economical visit to Japan and the Orient. Thanks to Japan's ultra-modern facilities, even a short visit allows 1 
ample time for poking into remotest nooks and crannies, exploring new lands, viewing the lovely rites and 4 
ceremonials, seeing many strange places and sights. 

The Japan Vourist Bureau, a non-commercial organization, will be honored to cooperate with tourists in arrang- | 
ing a trip to the Orient... planning itineraries, recommending hotels, steamers, sailing dates. It will sugsest where 


to go, what to see, and estimate the cost of the entire trip. The Bureau’s vast facilities, both here and all over 9 


the world, are entirely at the tourist’s disposal without charge. 


The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are 
reached from the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen | \ | 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the American Mail Line, Canadian 


Pacific and the Dollar Steamship Line: Full information will be Te O U R I Ss TT B U R E A U 


furnished by any of these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the Japan 
T deinise Bae caut Wives forsbookler: c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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* Follow the Seasons 


Around the World 


N THE Eastward course, neither heat nor cold nor 

the vagaries of climate will mar “The Voyage of 
Your Dreams’’. Eastward is the only course that brings 
you to each of the 33 countries visited at the ideal 
season— lhe French Riviera and Egypt at the height of 
their fashionable ‘Saison’’ — The Holy Land —a Tour Across India in agreeably cool 
weather—Indo-China, Siam, Angkor W/at and Bali—Java and Borneo—Peking in the 
Spring—Japan in Cherry Blossom Time—over 38,000 Miles—140 Days of Enchantment. 


Go in the direction and at the time that gives you The World at Its Best! 


START ON THE “RESOLUTE” JANUARY 6th, 1931 


Rates, $2,000 and up, include an extraordinary program of shore excursions. 


By Sailing EASTWARD 
from NEW YORK early in 
JANUARY on the 


RESO; ULE 


“Queen of Cruising Steamships”’ 


Mediterranean 
and Adriatic 


Most complete cruise BURG 
of its kind ever offered sci 

—36 ports of call with excursions to numerous 
other points of interest—including the famed at- 
tractions of every country on the Mediterranean 
and Adriatic—also Portugal, Northern Spain, 
France and Germany. Another important feature 
— you follow the advance of spring — outward 
along the coast of Africa; homeward along the 
European Coast. 


FROM NEW YORK —JAN. 31, 1931 


70 days (New York to New York). 
The price, including a great program 
of shore excursions, is $950 and up, 
with return passage from Hamburg, 
Cherbourg or Southampton by any 
ship of the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 
OF THE CRUISE 
IN WHICH 
YOU ARE 
INTERESTED 


West Indies 


PANAMA and SPANISH MAIN 


“Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 


Six of those far-famed “Pilgrimages” again next 
winter—combining the enchantment of pictur- 
esque and historic tropical ports with the relaxa- 
tion and gayety characteristic of the 


Ideal Cruising Steamers 
RELIANCE and RESOLUTE 


with broad, cool decks for restand sports, spacious 
salons for dancing and other social activities — 
and, withal, the jolliest and most congenial 
“Pleasure Pirates’ for company. 

TWO CHRISTMAS—NEW YEAR'S CRUISES 
RESOLUTE — Dec. 17th RELIANCE —Dec. 20 
16 Days— $212.50 up 16 Days — $212.50 up 

Later Cruises by S. S. RELIANCE 


Jan. 7th—17 Days Feb. 26th—927 Days 
(Rates: $222.50 and up) (Rates: $322.50 and up) 


Jan. 27th—927 Days Mar. 28th—16 Days 
(Rates: $322.50 and up) (Rates: $212.50 and up) 


amburg-American L ine. 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 
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By H. H. Dunn 


By R. F. Barton 


Springtime in the High Andes..... 
By Elizabeth L. Ledig 


By Jackson Fleming 


toring Through Death Valley... 
By Alma Overholt 


iging “Em Home Alive—A Review.... 


3y Christopher West 
National Travel Club Bulletin...... 
y ROBERT 


Paths of Vengeance in Luzon......... 


ylock Comes to Teheran............ 


NUMBER 6 


With a special optional trip to Bali, lovely island 
of dramatic dances and temple festivals 


Mediterranean Cruise 
Visiting Nice for the giddy Mardi Gras Carnival 
and covering the Mediterranean from end to end. 
Ten days in Egypt. Sailing January 31,1931, onthe 
Cunarder “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and upward. 


West Indies Cruises 
Four winter cruises on the new S.S.'Statendam,” 
the largest and most luxurious liner sailing to the 
Caribbean... Dec. 20 (16 days); Jan. 8 (16 days); 
January 27 (25 days); February 24 (25 days). Also 
an airplane cruise to Havana and Central America. 


Land Cruises to Mexico 


By special Raymond-Whitcomb trains . . . three 
complete trips to the most picturesque and inter- 
esting places ... with nine days in Mexico City. 


Land Cruises to California 


Across the continent by Raymond-Whitcomb 
Land Cruise trains . . . with stops at notable places. 
Through southern California by automobile. 


South America Tours — January, 1931 


The BEST of WORLD CRUISES 


: 

3% months from New York to New York! ’ 

The largest, finest and fastest liner ever to sail Round the World! 
-An exceptionally complete program | 

of calls and shore excursions in Asia and the Far East! 


* 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Sailing January 21, 1931, on the S. S. “Columbus” — $2000 and up 


G Of all World Cruises this is the quickest .. . the most inviting. There are fewer days at 
sea... because the ship is faster. But the number of places visited is notably large and the 
sight-seeing and shore excursions are unusually generous and complete. There are visits 
to Egypt and India, Ceylon and Java, Straits Settlements, Philippines, Siam, Hong Kong and 
Peking, Japan in Cherry Blossom Season . . . calls at interesting out-of-the-way ports — 
as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar... optional side trips to Angkor and Bali. 


@, There are more comforts and pleasure in this Cruise... for the great size of the liner 
Columbus” means larger staterooms, spacious lounges, wider decks and every luxury. And 
there is the Raymond-Whitcomb management... unequalled in the handling of Cruises. 


Send for the Raymond-Whitcomh Booklet—““ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 FirtH AVENUE; New York, 225 FirtH AVENUE; Boston, 165 Tremont Street; Philadelphia, 1601 WaALNuT STREET 
Chicago, 176 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 Book BipG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. Firtu Street; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 


VOW impossible it is to place the origin of our highest hopes 
and expectations ; those associations which are of such stuff 
as dreams are made of and which add glamour to the very 

nes of certain places. To me the Island of Flores was like this; 

yuld never altogether rest until I had seen it, and for no reason 
itever beyond the beauty of the name; other islands too, nearly 


ways islands, 
always—a nd 
ve all islands 
anzibar. 
And why? 
ty, | would ask 
Was it the 
y aspect of the 
tten name it- 
, for at the be- 
ning I knew 
hing of its his- 
y, or some- 
ag known and 
f remembered 
m another 


the names of 
ces with even 
‘ z in them, let 
ne two: the 
s of the z, the 
rp angles of it, 
ile here we 
re the  long- 
‘wn sweetness 
the name itself 
Zanzibar; with 
E veiled hint of 
threat: the ex- 
c, half-savage 
ind of it; the 
ect of it writ- 
| in black and 
rlet lettering as 
always seem to 
- it, holding in 
elf all dimen- 
ns, breadth, 
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THE ROMANCE OF ZANZIBAR 


Forty Centuries of Glamour and Violence—In the Perfumed 
Markets of the Capital—Old Glories and Modern Life 


By Evinor MorpDaAunt 


gn  . 
© Underwood & Underwood 
FLAMBOYANT WOMANHOOD 


At times the costumes of the women of Zanzibar are miracles of ornate extravagance. In their 

scarves and dresses are all the colors of the Orient and they adorn themselves with richly em- 

bossed Moslem masks, gaudy necklaces, heavy earrings, carven silver anklets and bracelets of 

beads. Their short, curly hair, which is given excessive care, is parted in narrow strips running 

from the brow to the nape of the neck. The doll which these two women are holding is a 
native fetish. 
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depth, length, time. And with these holding, also, passion and 
sweetness and mystery and terror: the stiff shu-shu-shu of bro- 
cades, interwoven with gold; the quicker, harsher sh-u-u-r sh-u-ur 
sh-u-ur of the tops of palm-trees in the wind; the softness of 
camel’s wool; the grit of sand between the teeth and in the eyes: 
a blinding stretch of sand, with camels on the edge of it, cut out 


against the sky; 
the sound of a 
sword _ sharply 
drawn from _ its 
scabbard ; the 
magic of squares 
and figures, the 
smell of spice; 
gold and precious 
stones and ivory, 
a veritable Solo- 
mon’s throne: 
purple-blue seas 
and _ treacherous 
winds; jealousies 
and intrigues ; the 
clinging miasma 
of slavery; ships 
and small boats— 
the dhow, the en- 
tumb with the 
hori; the great 
square sail of the 
entepe; the lateen 
sail, unchanged 
throughout the 
ages. Dhows 
from the Persian 
Gulf, with purple 
sails, mimic the 
minute, proud- 
sailing nautilus; 
dhows from the 
Red Sea and In- 
dia and China; 
and sampans 
from the Moluc- 
cas. All this in 
my vision of 
Zanzibar. 

And yet, above 
all, people, people 
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—people—people—coming and going, swiftly changing like a 
thrown shuttle flashing its brilliant Sy ie through the glowing 
fabric of my dreams, vhich I must forever see— 
while I write from Zanzibar “tse! f—in terms of color— 
purple and petunia, crimson and scarlet, and plum red; green and 
white, black and tawny: in terms of perfume, too—frangipanni 
and opopanax; patchouli from the Seychelle Islands near by, all 
the spices of the East: in the sound of names, also, names which 
swim through my mind | [rui 1€. 

And it is strange to me now 
the Hotel Africa, eee its rough 
carved doors, to realize with what a spirit of prophecy I 


a changing web 


even now 


sit here so calmly writing in 
whitewash and ois ceil 
hung my 
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THE WHITE THOROUGHFARES OF ZANZIBAR 
The city of Zanzibar is a labyrinth of narrow streets and alleyways alive with commercial activities of all kinds. 
houses is usually given over to small shops while the upper stories with their balconies‘and latticed windows 
port and capital of the island has a population of about sixty thousand made up largely of Arabs, Indians and Negroes. 


thoughts about this place; 
past, an experiment in time. 

For Zanzibar, indeed, is all that I ever thought it, weighted with 
its splendid and portentous history: nothing that has ever been has 
altogether gone from it. 

According to the season of the year, the ruling of the monsoon, 
you creep up to it, and drop anchorage, seeing the glittering town 
at an altogether different angle. But w hichever way you approach 
it—and it is well to make landfall at eas o£ better ‘still at dawn, 
when all is rose and pale gray, you will at 
once realize it, and rightly too, as hs one place i in the world of 
which you have not expected too much; as a true Arabian Nights’ 
City of the Sea; a city set among the dicep, shining, metal-like 
green of palms; the myrtle-like green of giant clove trees: a city 
of tall, white, flat-topped houses, many of “then with their feet in 


wreaths to the future and not to the 
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| 
and pillared balconies; of mosques j 
wers with an occasional slope of red tiles. A city set, a 
vere—for soitness and brilliance—in the very heart of a pe 
F or there is something in the air of Zanzibar which gives itz 
sort of soit delicacy, such as I have never seen elsewhere. 

The streets—happily narrow and shaded, for the heat is in 
—are intricate, amazingly angled and involved, alive with pes 
with tin and silver workers, hammering; with tailors, madly wal 
ing at their sewing machines, cutting and Heting in the open re 
with cooks and cake-makers and sweet-makers, cooking and 
their wares; with the frizzling of hot fat and the sound of grin¢ 
coffee; with the constant cry of the water seller, the rattle off 


the sea; of dark arches 
to : 
| 


l 


| 


© De Cou from Ewing Gallo 


The lower part of the white, flat-topped 
are used as living quarters. The sea- 


cups; with the cry of children; with the braying of donkeys am 
the shouts of the men who push them on. 
One widish, twisting street up from the jetty and through 
town, past the post office and Africa Hotel; one deeply sha 
square where the old hospital stands backed with immense, glo 
leaved trees facing the sea. And, for the rest, uncounted narf 
streets; a tangle of streets and alleyways like a tangle of thr 
and tall ounces with those wonderful doors which are the greate 
beauty of Zanzibar ; doors which are thickly and intricately carve 
with the finest arabesques and scrolls, with fruit and flowers 
since solid doors, often enough fastened upon the outside b 
an enormous hasp, padlocking it to the stone steps. Though hes 
the hand of the vandal has already fallen. Since I was first # 
Zanzibar, three years back, I find that one of the loveliest doom 
has been smothered with green paint, so that the interstices Da 


— 
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WITH THE CROWDS IN THE CAPITAL 


© De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


he black veiled figures of women contrast sharply with the white robes and turbans of the men in the sun-drenched thoroughfares of Zanzibar. In these 


lays the historic city lives, moves 


in the scrolls of 
ling are filled up 
iit. Another coat 
io and it will be all 
ready for a shiny 
nel. 
ut these great 
s on the outside 
he door, what and 
m did they lock 
keep safe and 
ced away, for those 
and pious and vo- 
uous old merchants 
Zanzibar? If one 
is one’s eyes one 
ms fo see some- 
ig of it all-—tiny 
ed windows and 
| desperation of 
ly captured slaves. 
sing the bars; and 
« interiors heaped 
1 every _ conceiy- 
> luxury from the 
t: with pearls and 
ious stones and 
¥y, with damask 
arabesques of 
ny, with perfumes 
spices, bales of 


or its, size the 
mn of Zanzibar is 
largest I have ever 
1, the most bewil- 
ng in finding one’s 
' about; while up 
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LIGHT LUNCHEON 


The Swahali women of Zanzibar are comely, well built and almost invariably gay spirited. 

In their brightly colored costumes and jewelry they often imitate the Arab women, but 

the curious circular designs in white with which they adorn cheeks and forchead are dis- 
tinctly native adornment. 


Persians, Greeks, Jews and Gentiles, 


and has its being through cloves, for nine ty percent of all the cloves in the world come from here. 'To the famous 
clove market come men from all parts of the world, Arabs, Indians, 


through every one of 
its narrow streets and 
alleyways, out of 
every arch, up from 
every cellar—stupefy- 
ing in its strength, 
overlading and bale 
ng down every other 
scent, floating out to 
sea upon every land 
breeze—comes the 
pungent, heavy per- 
fume of cloves. At 
the same time, top- 
ping all other sounds, 
bearing them down, 
come the hoarse cries 
of the half-naked, 
sweat-drenched ne- 
groes pushing the 
heavy trolleys laden 
with cloves along the 
cobbled streets to the 
clove market, where 
every Monday men of 
every nationality— 
men of the East, with 
heavy veiled eyes and 
snowy turbans folded 
around fine embroid- 
ered caps; bearded 
men hung with gold 
chains, and eager, 
fine-faced men in 
white robes—Arabs 
and Shee ce Greeks, 
Jews and Gentiles— 
bid for the stacks and 
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The sea travels in a circle with t 
hundred and sixty holes in it. It sta 
off at hole number one on the first ap 
of the new year and it would take 
man five hundred years to walk to f 
next hole. But the sun, making it 
no more than twelve hours, shines @ 


of a fresh hole each day. 


In the same fashion the moon rig 
and sets; but sometimes the sun 
moon bolt into each other’s holes 
mistake, and then there is an eclipm 
Though there are some who say that | 
is only because the sun, or moon, a 
been swallowed by an eel, or a crab 
an octopus, and that drums must 4 
beaten and songs sung to induce 4 
whichever it is, to vomit it up again. 7 

And all this may or may not be. B 
one thing is certain. The sun and mo@y 
which overhang Zanzibar are certain) 
and entirely different to any other | 
or moon; looking out of their holes, 
warriors and fair women from t | 

| 
f 


{ 
ft 


(f 


\ 
7 
) 
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battlements or balconies. For this 4 
altogether a magic place and stranj 
things happen here in a strange wa 

through the ingenuity of wizards af 
their familiar leopards, and the chang#} 
ling-like character of the place itsell 
and the ghosts who inhabit it. 


The history of the island itself bege! 


with wreckage and cleavage. Part of% 
The Zanzibar Arab is suave, stately and excessively courteous. Turbanned and white robed they limestone reef of the Eocene Age, fo 
still carry in their belts the beautiful curved dagger ornamented with silver wire and jewels lonri the line of the East Coast 
which is the insignia of the Arab gentleman. On formal occasions they carry gold mounted owing F 
swords and wear a long robe heavily embroidered with gold lace and tassels. Africa, and emerging from the se 


“QDe Cou from Reidy Galloway 
ARAB GENTLEMEN OF ZANZIBAR 


stacks of cloves which glut the stores, 
bursting from the high-piled sacks. For 
in these days Zanzibar lives and moves 
and has its being through cloves; and 
ninety percent of all the cloves in the 
world come from here. 

Well, then, here you have the place 
as well as I can paint it for you. Try 
now for yourself, not merely to read, 
but to see, hear, smell—the oily reek of 
cloves, so altogether Eastern, rich and 
pungent; the tall white building and 
narrow street ; black arches like cut half- 
circles of black velvet; streets like nar- 
row ribbons of black velvet; minarets 
which seem to quiver like white flame 
against the intense blue’ of the sky; 
carved doors with sharp pointed bosses 
of brass; checks and patches of blinding 
sunshine; the black-veiled figures of 
women, and bearded turbanned men; 
yellow and brown and bronze and plum- 
black men; white robes and black veils; 
high embroidered caps: the blind and 
halt and horribly diseased. All the glit- 
ter and the dirt of the East: and some- 
thing more, something superadded, some- 
thing altogether different—Zanzibar. 

Now the history of the world is this. 
It is itself carried upon the horns of an 
ox—oh, but everyone in Zanzibar knows 
that—and the ox, in its turn, is borne 
upon the back of a stingray, swimming 
in a sea which, in its turn is borne on 
the back of the wind, resting upon the 


NARROW STREETS AND ALLEYWAYS 
Will of God. If the ox grows tired or The monotony of long expanses of glaring white walls in Zanzibar’s twisting streets is often 


varied by the magnificent doors which are the city’s greatest beauty. Intricately carved with 
arabesques, scrolls, prints and flowers, some of the heavy, brass studded portals are three or 
four hundred years old. 


impatient, it tosses its head and there is 
an earthquake. 
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2 up into islands, of which Zanzibar 
one. So far, no trace of either of 
tone ages has been ‘seen in Zanzibar, 
zh weapons have been found in 
aliland and along the Zambesi Valley 
in Cape Colony; and even nearer 
d about Lake Naivasha in East 
fea. Far, far later than any of these 
» age people, however, the Hamites 
m: across from India and Arabia, 
led with the negroes whose cradle 
along the great Inland Lakes. 
J was with the Hamites that there first 
am: to Zanzibar what is known as the 
olithic Cult: bringing with it circum- 
Sn and Megalithic monuments; tat- 
ig and massage; artificial deformities 
tands and toes; the mystic association 
ie sun and the serpent; the Swastika, 
mthe mummifying of the dead; the use 
flood in magic; and rag offerings at 
ie mouth of caves, outstanding rocks 
M cross roads, for the propitiation of 
i Viizimu or evil spirit. The latter part 
Gthis word, Zimu, seeming likely 
High to be derived from the Sumerian 
muage where Z is the reverse of Tu, 
tch stands for man. 
or the Sumerians, “the people of the 
@:ry deep” also came to Zanzibar in 
© youth, bringing with them the great, 
mt, great grandfather of the dhow; 
leaving behind them, deeply em- 
led in the Swahili language, many of 


r own words. Close upon this also LOOKING TOWARD THE HARBOR 
fe the Assyrians, about 2750 B.C. un- 


© De Cou from Ewing Galloway 


Modern liners and native dhows anchor side by side in Zanzibar’s harbor which has recently been 


Sargon, fighting against and defeat- improved to meet the needs of modern trade. Curiously enough Americans were the first white 
the Sumerians, giving to the island merchants to realize the possibilities of the port and a United States consulate was established 
may have been its first baptism of here as early as 1836. 


id, and bringing with them the Sacred 

n of the Commemoration of the Assyrian Hercules, Nin, who tacked, and slew also, a lion with his own hands. After the 
‘owned with the horns of the bull which he had slain—at- Assyrians came the people of Chaldee, with Nabonidus their last 
king—a sailor and lover of sailors, fos- 
tering with his giant dhows the sea-going 
trade twixt Babylon, India and China. In 
539 B.C. came the Persians led by the 
great Cyrus, wiping out the Chaldeans, 
taking possession of the island. 

Close upon the heels of these came the 
Egyptians, with the great square sail still 
seen on the Mtepe—the sewn boat of the 
coast, with the watchful eye on its bows 
—and the people of Punt, which may 
have been Somaliland; while it is likely 
that the merchantmen of Queen Hatasu 
may already, as far back as 1700 B.C., 
have traded here, with the descendants of 
the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, who came 
from Canaan, and were spoken of as the 
Aamu or Arapin before the name Arab 
was as yet thought of; and again, in the 
time of Solomon, that other great Queen, 
Sheba, may well have claimed the island 
as part of her territory; the “Sea of 
Black and Naked Men” which sweeps 
the coast of the mainland close upon the 
island. 

Later came the definite conquest of the 
coast, which included Zanzibar. Three 
hundred years after the time of Solomon, 
about seven hundred years before Christ, 
the South Arabian state of Ausan con- 
quered and held it—the forever con- 
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PROSPEROUS MERCHANTS 


Hs Zanzibar nearly all the nations of the Orient are represented, and in its shops are goods from quered and reconquered; impressing its 

ndia, Ceylon, China, Japan, the Malay Peninsula and other countries of the East. The most cadividiaalit ir te siete S tant 

prosperous shop keepers are East Indians who combine with their serenity an industry and individualt yy, Hpon It tO SUCD an” exter 
shrewdness that are among the marvels of the tropics. (Continued on page 46) 
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THE BRANDENBURG GATE FROM THE AIR 


At the head of Unter den Linden, Berlin’s most impressive thoroughfare, stands the famous Brandenburg Gate, erected near the end of the eighteenth 
century in imitation of the Propylea at Athens. Beyond the gate is one of the entrances to the Tiergarten, the capital’s finest public park. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN GERMANY’S CAPITAL 


How Republican Berlin Faces the Future—Some Achievements 


of Democracy—Aspects of Europe’s Greatest City ; 


By Sypney A. CLARK 


HE acid test of greatness for a city as for an individual is 

the test of sudden and complete change of status and the 

ability to meet the change. Many a man goes under when 
he sees financial ruin gathering about him, when he sees his family 
disrupted, and his cherished beliefs shattered. Many a city of 
history has likewise bowed to fate when political storms or con- 
quering heels have bruised it. But Germany’s capital is young 
and strong. It has shown its courage and adaptability in a re- 
markable manner for it has met changes as profound as any city 
has ever met. It has walked the sawdust trail of politics. It 
has built order and hope out of chaos and despair. It is strid- 
ing ahead today along a new and unfamiliar way. Its four million 
inhabitants seem imbued with fresh confidence. God is in his 
Heaven after all, not quite the same “old German God” whom 
they worshipped as children, but a more generous and chastened 
God who believes in the future of all races and especially of those 
who will work. 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Off 
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One is impressed at once with two things in the Berlin of toda 
its atmosphere of work and its/ genuine sense of self-respe 
Quiet, thorough, persistent work has been accepted by nearly 
Berliners as the doctrine of salvation. Shops open early and d 
not require the two-hour siesta at noon so essential in mami 
countries. All day long the city hums with activity. Theater 
operas and concerts start very early, many of them at half-p 
seven or even seven o’clock. Except in the more or less inter 
tional white light center on Friedrichstrasse and adjoining stree 
Berlin goes to bed early, for sleep is essential to the progr 
of work. 3 

In personal self-respect there is a great difference in the van 
cities of Europe. The rating of Berlin is high. Short change, bat 
money, “mistakes” in reckoning bills are practically unknown 
The personal appearance of the humble classes is universally neat 
The special smile of the tip-hungry is refreshingly absent from thé 
faces of German servitors and in its place there is a cheerful e% 
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IN THE MIDST OF THE BUSINESS SECTION 


The octagonal Leipzig Square with its gardens, statues and flanking buildings, marks the beginning of the Leipzigerstrasse, one of Berlin’s principal 
arteries of traffic. In the immediate foreground is Potsdammer Platz, one of the busiest and most congested sections of the city. The beginning of the 
Leipzigerstrasse is seen at the upper right of the picture. 


ssion as of persons intent on doing an honorable job well. 
as immensely impressed with this German characteristic on a 
eent visit to Berlin. 
am not an apologist or propagandist for Germany but I have 
ome, after a cold start, a genuine admirer of its present basic 
racter. Raymond Buell, in a notably fair and unbiased book 
lished in 1928, said of Germany: “Evolution has taken the 
e of revolution. Germany, after years of tribulation and suf- 
ng, has staged one of the most remarkable come-backs as well 
conversions in history and taken her place among the truly 
1ocratic and liberal states of the world.” The political courage 
made this possible is what has most amazed me in my recent 
to the capital. I remember vividly a winter spent in Berlin 
Bing my childhood. We were living in rooms overlooking the 
nous Linden and my very chiefest delight was watching the 
erial processions and the equipages of the mighty. The popu- 
> would line the great avenue hours in advance of an expected 
rearance of the All-Highest, however cold the day, and would 
ently wait for a fleeting glimpse of the Kaiser’s face with its 
serial mustachios. 
he Linden resounded with the goose-step in those days and 
clank of sword and the metallic click of spurs. There were 
nite glitter and glamour and with childish impressionability I 
ught of the All-Highest as a Being Apart. Even his six sons 
e demi-gods and his daughter, Viktoria Luise, das kleine weisse 
dchen, a goddess whose passing made my heart beat fast. 
{ I, an American child, born within gunshot of Bunker Hill, 
myself drawn into an attitude of worship of the Kaiser and 
he stood for, how infinitely more must German children have 
n so influenced, generation after generation. The Hohen- 
Jerns were a tremendous race in themselves. One is impressed, 
eading the history of Prussia, with their immense zeal for their 


Old Frederick the Great threw everything under the 
wheels of Prussian advancement. Wilhelm I, abetted by his great 
minister Bismarck, did the same. What a tradition they built up! 
Wilhelm I tried to be honest, but he let himself be overshadowed 
by Bismarck, who cared little more for honesty than did Frederick 
the Great, when Prussian interests were involved. “If there is 
anything to be gained by being honest,” said Frederick, “honest 
we will be; and if it is necessary to deceive, let us be scoundrels.” 

Bristling with statues of Frederick, of William, of all the 
Hohenzollerns, of Bismarck, too, and Moltke, imbued with a sense 
of the peculiar rdle its country played before God and man, what 
was Berlin likely to do in 1914? That academic question we may 
leave unanswered and hasten on to the Berlin of today. 

When in history has a great city made itself over in so short 
a time? Berlin today is a republican stronghold. The constitu- 
tion is called the most democratic in the world. The Reichstag 
is elected by universal suffrage on the principle of proportional 
representation. Prussia’s preponderance in the Reichsrat, suc- 
cessor to the old Bundesrat, or assembly of states, is definitely 
limited to a total of two-fifths of the voting power. All acts of 
the executive must be countersigned by a responsible minister. 
The Reichstag building itself faces on the west the square named 
significantly Platz der Republik, formerly Konigsplatz, and on 
the east a street now named Friedrich Ebert Strasse. Ebert, a 
saddler, was the first German president. 

Since the war Berlin has endured much. Humiliated and 
ringed around with every sort of trouble, it has yet won its repub- 
lican spurs. We heard much in the years directly after the war 
of the depths to which Berlin had sunk, of its unkempt appear- 
ance, of its low moral ebb, its petty pilfering and open shameless- 
ness. It was said to be living for the moment, its citizens, hopeless 
of saving anything because of the Allied demands and the sinking 


office. 
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meticulously. He had turned 
back on the past, his face towai 
he future. And Berlin today 
done likewise. 
Berlin is not a city that tak 
the visitor by storm. It is abs 
lutely flat and sprawls in its neq 
immensity over about 340 squay 
miles. But it wunquestionaby 
grows on one. Its friendlines 
its cleanliness, the solid characte 
of its hospitality soon build @ 
city into one’s affections. I @ 
not say this perfunctorily as 
feel it quite unnecessary to mang 
facture compliments. Nor wou 
I be taken as damning the 
with faint praise. I heartily lif 
Berlin and feel that it has a gre 


¥ 


deal to offer. i 
From the hotel at which I gem 
erally stay in Berlin I could com 
veniently walk to most of 
important buildings of Berli 
which center largely in the neigh 
borhood of Unter den Lin 
and on Museum Island at 
eastern end. These are very ml 
merous and grand and imposi 
though less interesting than thos 
of many cities. Baroque ar 
tecture prevails and I must o 


i 


(TE German Tourist in; ornineeebeeion fess that I have not been ab 
THE CAPITAL’S FINEST THOROUGHFARE personally to enjoy this style eve \ 
A boulevard nearly two hundred feet wide extending from the Brandenburg Gate to the Royal Palace, Unter in Dresden or Vienna or Rome 
den Linden with its fine rows of trees, its handsome palaces and its fashionable shops and restaurants is famous Its bulbous grandeur seems ted 
the world over. The Linden is to Berlin what Bond Street and Piccadilly are to London and Fifth Avenue to ous when compared with 
New Sem: delicate grace of many a Goth | 
mark, throwing into reckless self- ; «ies ai . 7 


indulgence whatever they could 
beg, borrow or steal. If this is 
true then Berlin’s return to san- 
ity and hope is all the more note- 
worthy. Now and then one still 
hears grumbling remarks as I 
heard one day on a hotel elevator 
the remark “Wir sind dumm zu 
arbeiten” (We are foolish to 
work), but on the whole the capi- 
tal has certainly accepted its lot 
philosophically. It is putting its 
shoulder to the wheel with the old 
thoroughness but without the old 
imperial glitter. Its average of 
what is called plain honesty is 
probably as high as that of any 
great city in the world. And the 
genuineness of its conversion to 
democracy is unquestionable. 

A striking symbol of this real 
change of heart is found in the 
person of the Reich’s second 
president Paul von Hindenburg. 
We can all remember the wave 
of horror that swept over allied 
countries at the time of his elec- 
tion in 1925 following the death 
of Friedrich Ebert. The victor 
of Tannenberg in the presidential 
eae ne oe only be a ens Courtesy German Tourist Information Op 
tie Kosisee pad ea REGULATING TRAFFIC IN THE METROPOLIS 


saddle. But Paul von Hinden- Berlin is essentially a city of the present, and save for the palaces and statues erected by the late Hohenzol- 
burg had sworn to support the lerns it has little that recalls Germany’s past. The modern city spreads over enormous area, covering some 340 
Benukh 1 sd : square miles. It is the most populous metropolis on the continent, yet its real growth did not begin until the 

public and no president ever latter part of the nineteenth century. In 1861 at the accession of William I the city had only 826,000 people. 
kept his oath more loyally and Today it has a population well over four million. 
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jPaany a Renaissance structure. 
fuseum Island between two 
qmis of the Spree is well named, 
[ther officially or merely by 
squial usage. It contains no 
sthan five vast museums which 
e the three-day tourist, try- 
to “do” Berlin -conscien- 
sly, in utter bewilderment. 
bre is the Altes Museum of 
Mquities; the Neues Museum 
ely of Egyptian discoveries, 
containing also the famous 
igamon sculptures; the Na- 
Maal Gallery, containing many 
audreds of modern German pic- 
fies; the Kaiser Friedrich Mu- 
m, containing among other 
igs some portraits by Hans 
lbein that really lodge in the 
nory of the casual beholder ; 
| lastly the Schloss Museum, 
industrial art, a part of the 
(mer palace of the All-High- 
I remember as a boy “skat- 
through one of the wings 
the palace in huge felt slip- 
‘s worn over the shoes, this 
ng required of all visitors. 
»w the same section is a mu- 
im of republican Berlin and 
walls echo with the chatter 
guides exhibiting Beauvais 
Hestries, Sevres porcelain and 
aiber goblets from the factories 
6 Danzig. 

The palace comprises some 
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BERLIN’S SHOPPING CENTER 


Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 
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Be Seg A nes 


On a busy day the Leipzigerstrasse swarms with shoppers. This thoroughfare is flanked by countless shops 
and two huge department stores which are among the largest in the world. 
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Courtesy German Tourist Information Office 


THE HEART OF THE REPUBLIC 


The parliament of democratic Germany sits amid the splendors of regal days. The Reichstag building with 

its huge glass dome, its columns and porticoes, and its pompous statues and flamboyant ornamentation is typ- 

ical of the pretentious architecture of Imperial Germany. In the left foreground is seen the column of Vic- 

tory, built after the war of 1870, a massive pedestal of red granite crowned by a gilded figure of victory. 
This monument commemorates the three wars of conquest engineered by Bismarck. 


eight hundred rooms, of which 
perhaps ten percent are open 
to the public. The most impos- 
ing room is the White Salon, a 
magnificent hall where the open- 
ings of the Reichstag and the 
Prussian Diet used to take place. 
Marble statues of all Prussia’s 
rulers adorn the walls and one 
may well seize the opportunity 
to try to “set”? Prussian history 
so that its colors will not run, 
an exceedingly difficult task as 
all the rulers, without exception, 
were named Frederick or Wil- 
liam or Frederick William. The 
Great Elector, founder of the 
Prussian state, is easy to fasten 
upon, and of course Frederick 
II who was “the Great”. One 
may always recognize his sharp 
features and gaunt frame. Wil- 
liam I with his bushy whiskers 
and William II the last Kaiser 
are also easy to recognize, and 
on these four royal pegs one may 
kang most of the important 
events of Prussian and United 
German history. 

Through the endless rooms of 
the palace, the Red Eagle Room, 
the Knights’ Room, the Black 
fagle Room, the Swiss Room, 
one wanders, adding confusion 
upon confusion. When the ex- 
pert tourist can emerge with any 
sense of victory he will win the 
awesome respect of lesser tour- 
ists like myself who emerge with 
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battered and shapeless minds to the peaceful repose of the Lust- 
garten. Here one may rest and gaze down the long beautiful 
vista of Unter den Linden, where once was only a sandy plain, 
or at the great Lutheran Domkircke which is magnificent even 
if baroque. 

In this cathedral I have heard on several occasions church 
music which I can only characterize as thrilling. It has never 
failed to produce in me a sort of physical tingle which assails me 
whenever I hear music of any nature which seems to be perfect. 
In the high organ loft Dr. Walter Fischer manipulates the organ 
console, or a choir of boys and men render anthems or simple 
Amens in tone so rich and well blended that it would be the 
despair of almost any choir in the world. For over seven seconds 
by the watch the true clear chords ring in the giant dome after 
the choir has ceased to sing. And the congregation, which fills 
the cathedral to overflowing and in which men form the majority, 
is as silent as if spellbound. Overhead, chiselled in marble, stand 
Luther and Melancthon to right and left of the chancel and in 
places of lesser honor Calvin and Zwingli, while on a scroll be- 
tween these Protestant warriors is carved the entreaty 


Lasset Euch Versohnen Mit Gott. 


One’s spirit of exaltation is rudely punctured when the con- 
gregation begins to sing. How fearfully and wonderfully the 
Lutheran hymns are dragged through a knothole, verse after 
endless verse. How heavy the tread. The poor organist tries 
vainly to haul his big congregation up to time, but the task is 
hopeless. It lags and 
lumbers drearily be- 
hind, never catching 


up and never quite 
out of sight in the 
distance. One en- 


dures this and a long 
and ‘ernst’ sermon 
from a_ patriarchal 
preacher who cannot, 
try as he will, quite 
omit referring to the 
“good old days’. It 
is a fair offset to the 
exaltation caused by 
organ and choir and 
ene finally emerges to 
the Lustgarten and 
the sunshine in a 
properly chastened 
mood. 

From the Schloss- 
bricke across 
the park com- 
mences the 
street which in 
its entirety is 
often called the 
finest street in 
the world. 
T his extrava- 
Fant clam 
would be dis- 
puted by many 
another street, 
such ‘as the 
Avenida de 
Maic of Bue- 
nos Aires and 
the Avenida 
Rio Branco of 
Rio de Janeiro, 
not to mention 
Fifth Avenue 
or the Champs 
Elysées, but 
Berlin’s main 
street certainly 
deserves a high 
rating. It is 


BUSINESS AND RECREATION 


In the crowded business streets, in cafés and beer garden, in shops and factories the vitality and exuberance 
of the new Berlin are apparent. The capital represents all aspects of modern German life, for it is the political 
and cultural center of the nation, its commercial metropolis and the largest industrial city on the continent. 


more versatile than any of the other great streets I have me 
tioned for it continues six miles from the Schlossbriicke u 
various aliases and it assumes a number of different réles. 
the first mile and a half it is a civic center and a business ave 
Then for two miles it is park as it passes through the Tiergar 
Then for three miles more it is a very broad and handsome 
urban street running through Charlottenburg. Unter den Lind 
proper is the backbone of Berlin’s civic life. Various importa} 
vertebrae attach themselves to it, Charlottenstrasse, Friedrig 
strasse, Wilhelmstrasse, but all these seem to derive life fro: 
the main avenue as from a parent stem. : 
Across the Linden is the Crown Prince’s palace, now a muset 
of contemporary art, the Opera House, one of three in the cif 
and the palace of William I, while surveying the whole scene ™ 
the center of the avenue sits a colossal equestrian figure cast} 
bronze. It is of course Frederick the Great and surrounding 
are four lesser figures representing Moderation, Justice, Wisd 
and Strength. Let us politely conceal our smile behind a decorom 
hand. Of Moderation, except in his own austere life, Frederik 
had little; of Justice, absolutely nothing where other nations wem 
concerned; of Wisdom he had much (the worldly sort) ; and @ 
mental Strength, that quality known as Force, he had a truly 
Napoleonic quantity. ; 
On passing westward along Unter den Linden one reaches # 
Brandenburger Tor modeled from the Propylea of the Athenia 
Acropolis. Its central arch, formerly used only by the imperi 
family, is now used bi 
autobusses and hucki 
sters’ carts and touris| 
charabancs. It has of 
course lost some of it 
glamour in these rey 
publican times, but 1 
is still impressivey 
surmounted by its 
“Quadriga of Vic 


like the bronze horses” 
of St. Mark’s in Ven= 
ice, have traveled a 
bit in their daym 
These of the Brand- 
enburger Tor visited 
Paris in 1807 and re- 
mained there for 
seven years, when the 
man who had af- 
ranged their trip went 
himself on a 
trip—to Elba, 
and the horses” 


4 


returned to 


Berlin. 
Beyond the 
Brandenburg, 


Gate the ave- 
nue changes its. 
name to Char- 
lottenburger 
Chaussee as it 
passes through 
the Tiergarten. 
This park is ‘a 
Berlin what 
Central Park is 
to New York 
and more. It 
contains the 
Siegesallee and_ 
the Siegessaule 
which used to” 
make the Ger-— 
man heart beat 
with pride and | 
doubtless _ still” 
(Cont. on p. 54) 
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THE OCCIDENTAL CAPITAL OF CHINA 


From China’s great seaports—Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong—radiate the dynamic forces of modern industrialism which are slowly but dramatically 
transforming the nation. Here is a typical scene along the Bund at Shanghai, the greatest foreign city in China and the center of the greatest com- 
mercial activity. 


ALONG THE NEW HIGHWAYS IN OLD CHINA 


How China’s Walls Are Making Way for Roads— 


Modernizing Canton and Nanking 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


Ry overt illustrates more vividly the change that is coming walls are being replaced by homes. In Japan, the walls are the 


over the world than the demolition of walls which is taking most expensive part of any great estate, and one frequently finds 
place everywhere. One might almost say that man has a simple, unpretentious little home surrounded by a magnificent 
nged from builder of walls to maker of roads. European bulwark of neatly fitting stones that cannot be scaled by intruder 
ns were once a network of villages surrounded. by high walls. or harmed by earthquake. But the walls around the imperial 
tection lay in stone masonry. St. Malo in Brittany, with its palace are no longer a guarantee of privacy against the tall build- 
iparts, still re- ings it hateear 


ins a fascinating 
ekot the -old 
s, but the pres- 
e of population 
oursting these 
nds. Paris has 
cided to tear 
wn its walls. 
ey are no longer 
rotection against 
ig Bertha belch- 


springing up even 
there. The Indian 
Maharaja _secludes 
his wives within 
the gardens of the 
zenana, because 
naturally he feels 
that he possesses 
something that 
without walls he 
could not retain. 


forth , fury China’s walls, of 
m a hiding place LONELY SENTRIES AT THE MING TOMBS course, have almost 
enty - five miles At the Ming tombs the glories over which these sculptured beast presided have vanished. The become the symbol 


uy, and these rutted roadway seen here is typical of the highways through almost all parts of China. for Cathay. 
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Photos. by Harry C. Ostranae: 
STREETS OF THE MODERN CANTON 


Though hundreds ‘of thousand of human beings still crowd together 

in narrow alleys, wide, paved thoroughfares have replaced the ancient 

walls of Canton which in another ten years will rival Tokio as a 
modern city. 


But contrast the spirit of America, or the modern world, ¥ 
that of the ancient world. The first thing the average Euroy| 
notices upon his arrival in. America is our lack of walls | 
fences. The modern world has little use for walls. It calls) 
roads and more roads. 4 

Nowhere is this change from seclusion to open contact of 1} 
with man more astonishing than it is in China. In China tf 
are almost no roads. The interior is still a terra incognite! 
the masses of Chinese who have seen but little of their own ¢ | 
land. But of walls there is no end in the Celestial Empire. 9 
one time every city was encased in walls. Yet this land off 
lands which lay chained to exclusiveness behind mountains of w# 
has gone the way of all lands, and is bursting the bonds of} 
fears and its hatreds. The Chinese walls are going, and ind 
have already gone. al 

Where, for example, are the walls of Nanking? An Ameri 
woman the other day, describing her thirteen years in China, 
of her escape from Nanking during a war. Finding themsel 
surrounded by revolutionary forces, and the gates closed, her ht 
band and the servants made ropes from sheets and let themsel™ 
down the wall to a side street, whence they reached the Ameri 
gunboats. Where are those walls now? Were she to return 
Nanking she would find wide avenues, still perhaps unpaved, 
moist for the first time in centuries with the rain from heaw! 
Seclusion is gone from Nanking. Nanking is once more | 
capital of China. 

Armed with introductions to the President, Chiang Kai She 
and accompanied by a Chinese gentleman assigned to look af® 
me, I set off for Nanking from Shanghai on the night train. © 
our arrival the next morning the narrow, bottleneck street f 
offered entrance to Nanking was clogged with rickshaws, secoi 
hand motor cars of the era of I9g04, a conglomerate mass ~ 
humble coolies and dignified notables familiar to every capi 
Even at this stationless station, I felt at once that we had 
arrived at anything ancient in China, unless it be that turmoil ay 
change, known so frequently to China, is paradoxically anet 
and indigenous. We hired an antique motor car and rumble 
our way into Nanking. $ 

After winding our way through black slush, for miles it seem 
we arrived at a European hotel, maintained by an Englishm; 
Here we washed, breakfasted, and prepared for the ordeal 
visiting officials. And as we journeyed from one department 
edifice to another, it seemed to me I realized the amazing af 
shocking change that has come over China. It is generally maiy 
tained that in unity there is strength, but in the distribution ¢ 
these departments, division seems to have been the main purpos 
for between each office one had to wind through dozens of streé 
and after much difficulty find our minister. Meanwhile I notiet 
what I had never expected to find in China. The officials, © 
taking over the city, had simply laid down a map of the aft 
covered by buildings, had drawn straight lines at right angl 
across the domain, and said, here we will have roads. And 1@ 
the roads appeared. The walls that surrounded the city were tom 
down; houses were condemned; and thoroughfares were rippé 
through regardless. Thousands of workmen were still cleariti 
the ground, like so many soldier ants, and the ant-hill, undi 
turbed, was rapidly becoming a modern metropolis. a 

Visualize the purport of all this. Narrow, smelly, seethi 
streets with mangy dogs and innumerable children suddenly spre 
open in the sunlight and ventilated by the winds. Think of whi 
this will mean to one of the most jtypical Chinese characteristics 
that of marching single file. Rank always demanded that someot 
precede the mandarin and clear the streets; that the men go fil 
and their inferiors after them. Men (and women even) may mi 
walk four abreast and air their pride. Men need now no long 
skirt by you, bowing and dancing like timid steeds, sidewise. | 

Clear through the city stretch these open roads, far into fh 
country. Far out upon the plains toward the great Ming Tomb 
past the monstrous stone elephants and camels and fantas 
beasts that merely seemed to prophesy roads but did not ma 
the roads themselves, on toward the tomb of the new symbol a 
saint of China—the tomb of Sun Yat Sen. And there upon 
ledge of a mountain stands an imposing structure, for all the wot 
Chinese architecture, but nonetheless firm with the spirit of t 
West instilled by the American architect, Murphy. Millions 
dollars went into the building of this tomb, but above all ot 


sheen 


; it may symbolize, it stands for the opening up of China, 
e highways, the avenues, the widened streets which from 
point lead to it. And owing to the speed with which these 
are being built, the Chinese Minister told me that many 
se are importing American portable houses so that if a road 
be cut through their plots of ground, they may move their 
a. 
, one thing I recall. About the tomb, then still being built, 
jousands of Chinese carriers brought earth, hods, granite 
blue tiles. Hundreds of wide steps led up to it. Beneath 
a mist low in the valley, was a blanket of sounds, the 
isting din of voices. In our Western world, the screech of 
e and the groaning of wrecking scoops would have drowned 
voices. But this is after all still China. 
om Nanking back to Shanghai, and Shanghai down to Hong- 
Thence to Canton. Canton is becoming road-minded and, 
say, is in danger of losing its way. Canton has taken to 
ig great swaths of roads right through its hovels—iong, 
curved, open roads where once were the great walls of 
om. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, lying now so peacefully above the 
s of Nanking, issued the edict that banished these ancient 
ces. Given ten years more and Canton will rival Tokyo as 
dern city. And how do the Chinese go about it? Instead 
xing the already over-taxed paupers for the modernization 
e city, they confiscate anything that lies in the way of the 
make the lucky ones who have escaped the confiscation 
each his portion of the street before him out of his own 
; and tax him into the bargain for the increase value of his 
srty. Sensible that! Why should the unlucky one, still forced 
vell in the narrow intimacy of antique odors and intensive 
ization of filth, pay for the improvements, for the light and 
nd freedom the new way affords? But also, what a naive 
asciousness of history and of time there is in this technique. 
s of the West it looks like the height of injustice ; the Chinese 
oblivious of anything but the consciousness of the general 
to which each must subscribe. 
1e modern Canton is astounding. More so is the ancient Can- 
The contrast is all the wickeder. You leave a wide, sewer- 
ied thoroughfare and drop down into a street not much wider 
the hall-way in a “railroad” flat. You look as it were into 
ypen rooms of this apartment house, stored with teakwood 
iture that surely cannot be made for Chinese ease, into work- 
s where jade cutters spend twenty days at a stretch—two men 
‘ers Sawing away with a simple wire for saw, cutting down- 
through a jade boulder, twenty days to make one clean cut 
ugh the stone. What is the meaning of all this passion for 
rs, for life, for food, amidst this squalor, utterly without food 
the passions, for the senses, for the refinements of individual 
ence ? 
ere is Canton, one of the oldest of old cities. In wealth 
rich beyond computation. You see millions of human beings, 
omehow being fed, with myriads of fine little things made 
their use, loads of vegetables, stores of carved things, streams 
oating homes—in fine, a very wealthy community, but like a 
soup in which the bits of ingredients are of no special conse- 
ice in themselves. I was amazed at the numerical amplitude 
uings—and the general poverty. There are virtually no great 
uments, no permanent works of architecture—nothing to see, 
1e tourist would put it—for all that these people have toiled 
essly through the ages. Where has it all gone? Into the 
iachs of millions of human beings serving no purpose but to 
» the stream of- human reproduction going. Yet in this very 
ermanence; China may be demonstrating something eternally 
wring. People in China live for the sake of living, not for 
sake of making monuments that endure. 
wo things stand out in Canton. One is the temple of the five 
dred images, and the other is the House of the Dead. The 
ple, cool and clean, contains things of wood whose life-time 
be known, but they seem immortal and impervious to decay. 
re is a queer effigy of Marco Polo there, like a sprite who 
lost his way. He sits impishly next to the incense altar, while 
rs, each representing some other symbol of eternity, fill the 
ves with eternity. The House of the Dead, on the other side 
Santon, likewise clean and cool, harbors the more fortunate 
1 who have left estates behind them. Hence they must rest 
» a while, in a sort of worldly human purgatory, until all 
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Photos. by Harry C. Ostrander 
GLIMPSES ALONG THE NEW THOROUGHFARES 


Through the new streets of Canton with their modern shops and 

thoroughfares much of the old life of the city still flows. Even in the 

most progressive of Chinese cities adaptation to modern conditions 
is slow. 
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GAUDY SYMBOLS OF MODERNIZATION 


Photos. by Harry C. Ostm 


For centuries the Cantonese have been the most adventurous and progressive people in China, and they were the first to be receptive to foreign con-~ 
tacts. The modernization of the city began in 1920 when the old walls were razed. Since then a consistent program of municipal improvement has 


been carried on resulting in new docks and bridges, paved streets and trolley lines, modern suburbs and spacious parks. 
symbols of modernization are the billboard, the moving picture, the factory, and the office building. 


adjustments and disputations are at an end. 
their red coffins, or series of coffins, sealed hermetically, and fash- 
ioned somewhat like a sturdy tree-trunk cut to the short measure- 


ments of a man. 


They lie there in 


However, as the 


pressure of population edges outward, as ““modernism’’ takes hold Energy! 


of China, even this world of the “has-beens” must give way. 
I always thought of Canton as the city of streets that permit 


but two people to 
pass each other at a 
time. One whirls 
one’s way in all 
directions now in 
motor cars, over 
streets that make 
some of New 
York’s thorough- 
fares seem like 
alleys. These 
streets with all the 
crowds seem de- 
serted. The pave- 
ments swerve in all 
directions, and 
stores are blossom- 
ing where once 
alley-counters held 
sway. There is a 
stir and a flow of 
life that is stagger- 
ing, Overpowering. 
The winds whirl 
the dust of the ages 
with a sense of tri- 
umph. The signs 
sway and flutter; 
the sounds sing 
with a released de- 
light. Incredible! 
To the living, 


Man power is still the essential factor in China. 
truck has not supplanted the army of coolie workmen which moves most of the heavy burdens. 


HEAVY CARGOES 


China is generous of toil. 
nevertheless exceedingly sound within. 
ment uncertain of her objective, but she is not sinking into if 
They wait till all claims are settled and they tion. It is a good principle—to keep the people toiling evel 
may take themselves to their graves to await another internment 
in good time. What a restless death to lead! 


their labor is small in results. 
quantity that given an objective who can foretell the oute 
China is like a vast river waiting for the electri 
to harness it. 
They say that once before, here and there, the Chinese h 


Energy is there in such 


Not the least conspicuous 


Bad as it looks from the outside, 
China seems for the # 


Foreigners laugh at the building of highwe 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Steamships 


Even in Shanghai and Canton the motor 


suddenly put if 
tremendous amdi 
of labor in @ 
building, only te 
the rice fields 
claim the highw 
Well! The ene 
itself, the living 
its own sake, is” 
a bad thing al 
all. 
The Vice-Mii 
ter for Fore 
Affairs receives! 
cordially, puts as 
his labors, “@& 
takes me to me 
the Provincial Gt 
ernor, Gen€ 
Chen Ming-st 
then to the Ca 
missioner of 1 
Department of 
construction; th 
to the Mayor _ 
Canton. Cord 
friendly, ready 
help us see Ch 
eager to assure! 
that banditry f 
been done 
(Cont. on page 


HRUNK from the sixty ships of a decade ago to less than 
a dozen today, with every prospect that soon all their wings 
will be folded forever, the last large fleet of full-rigged ships, 
rques and barkentines in the world is passing from its last 
ndezvous on the Pacific. Like crippled, gray-winged gulls, afloat 
some landlocked lagoon, these once wonderful windjammers, 
lders of records on all the Seven Seas, lie with bare sticks and 
ipty hulls in a little estuary in be- 
d the Golden Gate. Their names, 
r ten years, have been all of a pat- 
n—the “Star” fleet of a packing 
sociation of San Francisco and 
aska—but, hidden beneath these 
‘e titles, are iron and steel and 
soden ships celebrated half a cen- 
ty and more ago as fast liners in 
il, tea-runners, spice-ships, vessels 
well known in Yokohama, Hong 
ong, Singapore, Calcutta or Mel- 
burne as they were in Belfast or 
iverpool, where many of them were 
alt. 
As the monkey-wrench of the engi- 
eer drove the marlinspike of the 
ilor from the sea, this fleet of fa- 
ious, wind-blown wanderers came to 
lan Francisco from “China Side,” 
ae ports of the Indian Ocean, the 
ntipodes, the Clyde and _ the 
“hames, to have their names changed 
nd to be put at the comparatively 
aenial tasks of carrying men and ma- 
erials to the canneries of Bristol 
3ay, and bringing back men and 
anned salmon. Yet even in this 
2,000 miles of hard seas and worse 
veather, flown twice yearly, these 
nan-made swallows of the sea could 
lot completely abandon the years of 
dventure and romance they sailed 
hrough in the sixties, seventies and 
ven later in the last century. 

With them had come, and to them 
ad been attracted, the last and best 
f the sailing ship masters and the 
ick of the “shell-back” sailors, of 
hat breed who had put the Stars and 
stripes in every port of the world 
yefore steam came to make the wind 
tself too slow. With these men at 
heir helms and on their decks, the 
ast of the windjammers raced north- 
vard and southward, every year, 
rom the Golden Gate to in behind 
<adiak Island, and back again, paint- 
ng on the very skies the final charts 
yf the sailing ships, with 200-foot 
nasts for brushes. 

“Through fog to fog, by luck and 
og, they sailed where Bering sailed” 
| decade ago, sixty strong; in 1928, 
even of them left their berths in 
\lameda; in 1929, three; this year, 
he new, large, steamships, recently 
yurchased, will have crowded them 


IN THEIR LAST HARBOR 


One walks as in a forest between the iron hulls and be- 

neath the towering masts of the Fleet of the Lost, the 

last large group of sailing vessels in the world gathered 
under one house flag. 
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THE FLEET OF THE LOST 


Dethroned Monarchs of the Seven Seas 


By H. H. Dunn 


Photographs by Tom White and the Author 


from the Pacific. Up to 1928, every voyage between San Fran- 
cisco and Chignik, both ways, was a race, the greatest yacht con- 
tests ever sailed in American waters, remindful of the days when 
the clippers raced halfway round the world. In 1928, however, 
the last race was sailed, and only two of the Fleet of the Lost 
were in it. Men and women from all parts of central and 
northern California gathered on the hills of San Francisco, over- 
looking the Golden Gate, to see the 
towering windjammers come in on 
their return race in October. The 
start from San Francisco in April 
often was broken, with three or four 
vessels getting away together, but the 
finish on the return from Chignik 
usually was fairly well in a fleet, with 
one vessel in the lead, two or three 
others not far astern, and the others 
stretched out over forty to fifty miles 
of sea. 

All ivory above her decks, except 
where shadows gave her touches of 
gray; all black on her iron hull below, 
save where her flashing red plimsol 
mark dipped and rose in the sea, the 
winner of such a race, a towering 
four-master, would round the black 
bulk of the Greater Farallon, never 
so much as shortening a_ stuns’L. 
Drawing full and free, footing it 
step for step with the incoming tide, 
she would drive for the Golden Gate. 
Deep-sea_ tugs, pilot-boats, barely 
holding their own against the rollers 
from seven thousand miles of sunset 
sea, whistled her down in vain. 

With two men at her huge oaken 
wheel—hand-wrought in Belfast or 
Liverpool or Salem more than half a 
century ago—and two more in her 
cross-trees, ignoring tug and_pilot- 
boat alike, she would lay a foamy, 
curving line where the deep channel 
winds, south of the Potato Patch, 
north of Seal Rocks, until snowy 
Lime Point rose to port, the ancient 
fortress of Juan Bautista de Anza to 
starboard, and she had brought her- 
self, alone and unaided, save by the 
wind, into the Bay of Saint Francis. 
Even then, with towering Tamalpais 
on the north, and the broken skyline 
of San Francisco on the south, the 
Old Man would hang on to every 
rag, until, come south of the forbid- 
ding prison island of Alcatraz, he 
would throw her suddenly south of 
east, where, on the drooping wings 
of the wind, she hung like a great 
gray swan, at the inner edge of deep 
water. 

On her sharply sheering bows you 
might have read, in 1928, the name 
Star of Alaska. Close behind her, 
that same year, you would have seen 
the Star of England, beaten by less 
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than fifty miles in the nearly 2,000 miles of racing across the 
North Pacific. In years before, the leader of the fleet, and the 
winner of many of the races, in spite of her great size, was the 
Star of Lapland, today the largest sailing ship flying the American 
flag. She is rated at 6,500 tons, but, like her sisters in sail, she 
has been compelled to give 
way to steamers, each of 
which can carry twice her 
tonnage, with little more 


cost of operation and main- 
tenance than that of one of 


lagoons; a few have been made over into deep-sea towing barg 

for the hauling of coal and iron ore. The wooden ships ha 
fallen into a more fit 
fate, for most of them hay 
been purchased by th 
“Hollywood Navy,” to b 


semble the  triremes 


the passing windjammers. 
Romping up and down 

the Pacific, as in years gone 

by they fled before the ty- 


Rome, the galleons of ol 
Spain, the frigates of Reve 
lutionary days, or othe 


ing of motion pictures, usu) 


phoons of Asiatic waters or 
the hurricanes of the Carib- 


ally resulting in thei 


bean, these ships and their 
masters scorned pilots at 


destruction in one last flasl 
of flame and glory. 


any port. Their masters at 
sea were their guides into 


One of them will survi 
as she is for many years 


any harbor they chose to 
enter, and it was one of the 
great sights of the world of 
waters to watch three or 


The steamships of today are not pioneers in their world girdling voyages. Here 


the Star of India, possib 
the most famous, histo 
cally, of the fleet. Thi 
full-rigged, iron ship, has 


four of these giants coming 
through the Golden Gate, 
every stitch of canvas draw- 
ing full and by, the men in 
the trees singing the last 


are a few regular routes of the windjammers of sixty or seventy years ago: 
From Liverpool (1) they made the “Atlantic Triangle” to New York and thence 
to Rio (6) and back; from Liverpool again to Capetown (2) and Calcutta 
(3) or Australia (4). Sometimes direct from Liverpool they went to Valparaiso 
(8) and San Francisco (9) where they found places in the “Star” fleet. Their 
last run as a fleet was from Golden Gate to Bristol Bay (10) about 1850 miles. 


been taken to San Diego, 
rehabilitated below decks 
according to her origina 
plans, and installed in a pro-— 
tected section of the harbor, 


chanteys to echo over the 
Pacific, their captains and 
mates conning them through traffic lanes at a speed few modern 
steamship masters would dare to imitate. 

And no disaster ever befell any one of them while coming into 
any port since they joined the Fleet of the Lost. Only by delving 
deeply into Lloyds’ records may one learn the original names of 
some of these Stars, and even with this effort, there are some 
which cannot be traced. Now that they are being sold off and 
taken from the traffic lanes of steam, their mystery deepens. 


THE STAR OF FRANCE AND THE STAR OF LAPLAND 


The Star of France, seen at the left, is outward bound for Bristol Bay, Alaska, drawing 
full and by with all sail set. 
superb ships that made upon the famous “Star” fleet. 
flagship of the Fleet of the Lost, coming about full sail to enter the Golden Gate | 
without the aid of a tug. | 
fleet disdained the use of steam in entering any port on the American side of the 


as a marine museum for 
ever. This Star of India is 
believed to be the last vessel of her type afloat; certainly no other? 
like her ever will be built, for her time of usefulness has passed. 
She was built of iron throughout, except masts and rigging, in@ 
Ramsey, England, in 1863. When she slipped down the ways, | 
she was christened Euterpe, and was rigged as a “full ship,” with 
yards on all her masts. Later, she was re-gowned in canvas as a" 
barque, and as such she is rigged today. 


Her first voyages were as a crack “‘passenger liner” between 


She was built in Belfast in 1877 and is typical of the 
Below is the Star of Lapland, 


The old-time windjammer captains who commanded this 


Pacific Ocean. 


land and Australia. Her lines approached those of a clipper, 
speed was phenomenal for that day, and men called her a 
sh ship.” Many books of the sea speak of her, books written 
m the day of her launching, 66 years ago, until the Alaska 
kers’ fleet absorbed her in 1895, and changed her name to the 
she now bears. 

more than thirty “gies. 

rs she has ranged 
m the Golden Gate 
Bristol Bay in the 
ring, and back again 
the fall, 4,000 miles 
more a year, yet to- 
ly, her hull is as 
od and sound as it 
s on that afternoon 
nen she first dipped 
tr heavy forefoot in 
e water. 

There are reports 
at, in the days of 


dia was used to 
wry convicts from 
ngland to the penal 
‘ttlements, halfway 
bund the world. This 
ay be true, but it is 
fiain that, at the 
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The largest and most beautiful ship of the fleet is the Star of 
Lapland, still in use in the salmon run. Originally there were 
four of these, the “Stars’’ of Poland, Zealand and Shetland hav- 
ing been the others. All were built by A. Sewall & Company, at 
Bath, Maine, for the Standard Oil Company, for service in the 
China trade. All are in exist- 
ence, except the Star of Poland, 
which was lost in the World 
War. From any point of view, 
forward, abeam or aft, the Star 
of Lapland is one of the beauties 
of the sea. She is a four-masted, 
marque-rigged vessel, with a hull 
of seven-eighths-inch iron. Her 
sticks reach two hundred feet 
into the air; her slim, tapering 
yards are carefully trimmed, and 
she carries a fine-spun tracery of 
backstays, braces, lifts, halyards 
and clewlines, arranged with a 
precision and a knowledge that is 
at once the delight of the sailor- 
man and the puzzle of the land- 
lubber. 

From dead on, the Star of 
Lapland looks like a huge and 
wonderfully-designed yacht, with 
a delicately moulded overhang, 
forecasting a “dry ship,” even in 


me she passed into 
e Fleet of the Lost, 
em was pa wn Crack’ 


THE STAR OF INDIA 


The Star of India, launched in 1863 in England as a crack passenger liner, is 
now tied up as a marine museum on the waterport at San Diego, California. 


what sailors call “wet weather,” 
and a high-reaching flare. 
Looked at from abeam, the saucy 


assenger - carrier in 
Mie Her ten tire 
ween-decks space 
as given over to passenger quarters, with the then unusual con- 
enience of a covered porthole for every bunk, and a salt-water 
ath for the traveling public, in her stern. Her capacity was 100 
assengers, and approximately 1,500 tons of freight. She is said 
o have made the fastest time of any vessel of equal capacity 
etween Liverpool and Melbourne. 


OCEAN MONARCHS OF THE PAST 


She was first named Euterpe and was a full rigged ship. Later she was given “rake” of her masts, and the 
the barque rigging shown in this picture. 


slight continuing sheer of her 
hull make strikingly apparent the 
perfectly-balanced proportions her builders shaped into this hull. 
From aft, the yacht-like counter offers the same grace carried so 
jauntily by the finely-chiselled bow. Indeed, from every point of 
view, she is what the old men of the sea call a “smart ship.” 

The Star of Chile, another well-known former member of the 
(Continued on page 52) 


In the great days of the windjammers these ships were known in every civilized port on 
the globe. More recently they were the “Star” fleet of a Western packing association and in 
the left hand picture they are seen at their winter berths in the estuary at Alameda, Calli- 
fornia. In the right foreground is seen the Star of Lapland, the largest sailing ship in the : 


world at the present time. The ship under full sail at the far right is the Star of Alaska 
winner of 1928 race from San Francisco Bay to Bristol Bay, Alaska, a distance of 


about 1850 miles which this boat covered in twenty days. 


ee ee ee 
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SUPPLICATING THE GODS OF WAR 


Seated over the sacrificial meats these Ifugao priests are reciting tribal myths in order to secure the aid of their gods for the destruction of their enemies. 
From time to time the priests give dramatic emphasis to the ceremony by flourishing the murderous-looking war knives which they hold in their hands. 


PATHS OF VENGEANCE IN LUZON 


With the Headhunters in the Philippines—The Ritual of Revenge 


Among the Ifugaos—How Victory Is Celebrated 


By R. F. Barton 


R. F. Barton spent eight years among the headhunters in the remote 
mountains of Northern Luzon. During this time he lived with the 
natives, spoke their language and even served as one of their priests. 
The following article describing the Ifugao headhunting expedition 
is based on first-hand knowledge and contains an extraordinary 
number of curious details. Mr. Barton writes in the present tense 
of headhunting, for, though it has been limited, it has not been 
stopped. “The Ifugaos,’ he says, “have experienced no change of 
heart. All would be hunting heads immediately were our government 
withdrawn.” This article will form part of a book on the headhunters 
of the Philippines which Mr. Barton will publish this fall under the 
title of “The Halfway Sun.” 
EprrorrAL Note. 


ACK of headhunting may be distinguished two kinds of 
motives: the social (and basic) ones that lead a group to 
desire and applaud it, and the specific motives that lead in- 
dividuals to brave and risk it. Some of the social motives are 
unconscious. Thus, I doubt that the Ifugaos know consciously that 
retaliation is necessary to save their group from extinction. Still 
less do they know that they long for headhunting as a relief from 
the monotony of daily life and fare—they do not even know their 
life and fare to be monotonous. On the other hand, the slaying of 


a neighbor strikes dangerously near all, and everybody quite con- 
sciously wants to see it avenged. Quite consciously, too, the folk 
want headhunting because a head brings back soulstuff that 
diffuses and entails freedom from pestilence and famine, and 
causes better crops and a miraculous increase of rice in the gran- 


aries, fecundity and the rapid growth of domestic animals, greater ~ 
fertility of women—in short, all that comprises Ifugao well-being. 


The individual goes headhunting’ to gain distinction, obtain 


—— 
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vengeance, ingratiate himself with the women or secure a change 


of luck or surcease from grief. Headhunting enables him to marry 


a wealthier girl than himself. It greatly helps toward a career as 
a monkalun, It also lessens the expenditure of gifts to the girl’s 
kin when one takes a wife. 

Which is basic in headhunting, the vengeance-self-preservative 
motive, or the diffusible-capturable-soulstuff doctrine? Taking 
into account a habit cultures have of rationalizing and reinforcing 
their dominant features, one would judge that the former is basic 
and the soulstuff doctrine secondary and auxiliary. At any rate, 
working together, each doubles the strength of the other. For all 
that, feuds often remain quiescent for a long time. By no means 
do all Ifugaos go headhunting. Going on a successful expedition 
gives one the status of a headtaker. Ask any of twelve men who 
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CONSULTING THE ORACLE 


Magic, sorcery and superstition dominate the lives of the Ifugao savages and at all times they are performing ceremonies designed to bewitch their ene- 
aies and entrap their souls. Here a family has gathered for a typical routine ceremony against its enemies. The priest who is holding the carcass of a 
bird is determining whether or not the omen of the bile-sac is favorable for a headhunting expedition. 


l2 gone on such an expedition if he ever took a head and he will 
ver affirmatively. If the expedition got two heads he will claim 
iave taken two; he will claim the aggregate number taken by 
[he expeditions he has ever been on, and probably greatly ex- 
jerate that. Some such fact possibly explains the extravagant 
orts on headhunting that have sometimes emanated from 
telers in the past. A little calculation should convince anybody 
no tribe could exist long which made the taking of a head the 
tirement for marriage. In headhunting, it is customary for 
ll parties averaging six to ten men to slip through inter- 
liate zones at night and, arriving in enemy territory, to waylay 
or two or possibly three, and then hasten homeward. There 
othing chivalrous in this, but we are hardly in a position to 
demn. Surprise, ambush, and superior force are laudable 
tegies in modern warfare. The Ifugao’s purpose is not to fight 
yurnament but to obtain a head. He chooses the best possible 
is to the end. In his culture, vengeance is a necessary con- 
tant to survival. Let a group forbear to take it and it pays 
price of extermination, since other groups are only too anxious 
just such a safe hunting ground. 

rhe proposer and planner of a headhunting expedition is 
med Nungolat (“He-Who-Was-Made-the-Sinew’’), the 
new.” He may or may not be its leader, for the leadership of 
roup of Ifugaos depends entirely on which of them is the most 
ceful. The initiative and repute that prove themselves by get- 
» an expedition under way, however, are likely to render the 
ew its leader. But he, as well as any other member of the party, 
y be turned back by a bad omen on the way, and the others 
y continue without him. He is in the greatest likelihood of 
fering retaliation from the avengers should the party get what 


it goes after. Naturally, Sinew’s position is one of importance. 

Whether active measures are contemplated or not, a family is 
at all times performing ceremonies against its enemies. These have 
the protective purpose of counteracting similar enemy ceremonies 
and the offensive purpose of bewitching the enemy and entrapping 
their souls. And the flesh of the sacrifices keeps the family in meat. 

Let us suppose a headhunting expedition definitely decided on. 
A few days before the date of its departure, the figure of a man 
is hewn out of the butt of a tree-fern and ceremonially given the 
enemy’s name. Those who are to go headhunting throw spears 
into it. 

This ceremony, called bonat, and all other preliminaries are kept 
as secret as possible. The whole village probably knows in a 
general way what is going on, but it is attempted to deceive the 
folk about the expedition’s objective lest the news somehow reach 
the enemy. 

In the evening before the day set for departing, the gimlot cere- 
mony, consisting of sacrifices to the ancestral souls and all the 
deities, is performed, especial sacrifice being offered to the Gods 
of Reproduction and to the Gods of War. The headhunters betake 
themselves with all their armament and with their family priests 
to the house of the Sinew for this ceremony, and do not return 
home till they come back from the expedition. 

If the steam that arises from their sacrifices enters his nostrils, 
the enemy is bewitched. His case is worse than if he had broken 
the ordinary taboo against partaking of the food, water, or betels 
of an enemy. The Gods Governing Relations Between Enemies 
will surely afflict him, and fearful are the ills they visit. But there 
is still more: by the laws of magic, if the steam reaches him, so 
will their spears! 
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THE END OF THE COCKFIGHT DANCE 


To the rhythm of gongs and music-sticks Full-Fledged Cock wins a triumphant victory 

over Fledgling Cock in one of the most important dances at the head feast. While Full- 

Fledged Cock stands over his cowering enemy in triumph the assembled throng shouts, “So 
it is done to our enemies!” 


THE BURIAL OF THE VICTIM 


The head losers bury the body of their murdered kinsman with ceremonies as elaborate 

as those of their victorious enemies—dancing, invocations, sacrifices and rituals of hate 

and vengeance. Here is a section of the burial procession. The woman at the left is seen 
bending over the body shouting to the soul of the murdered man. 


at 
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The ceremonies continue far into the night. H, 
finally priests and warriors go to sleep on Hl 
mats spread underneath the house. From 1 i 
until their return, they and their families are i 
stricted to the “religious” foods—that is, to Tm 
chicken and pork. Continence must be obseri 
by all the kin. The family priests must contiiy 
to sleep beneath the house. Women must © 
weave, since the back-and-forth motions wo | 
cause the party to become bewildered. On 
other hand, the women try through natal 
magic to help the headhunters by sitting and ly 
straight, by acting definitely in all things, and 
keeping ever att 

In the morning, the party sets forth, but th 
go only a little way and encamp in the outs 
of the home region, constructing a shack in wh 
they will sleep that night. On the route and d 
ing the rest of the day, they seek omens. The 
of the omen bird, if slow, is good; if rapid @ 
excited, bad. Direction of flight is an equa 
important omen: if toward the enemy territoy 
good; if at right angles to the march, equivocy 
if in the face of the party, bad, and they mi 
return home. The same is true with respect 
crawling snakes. Falling trees or tree limbs ; 
bad. If “the headhunters return home, they 
monialize some more and make another start | 
a few days. 

At the shack they have built, the party sac® 
fices a_ chicken to the omen gods and place-spi 
of the locality, and then a ‘small pig to the w 
gods. Cooked, the chicken is cut into a piece f 
each member, which is placed on his headbask 
Rice wine is poured into a dish. A warrior pra 
the omen gods to partake of the food and drir 

Then the warriors eat. Afterward, each warri 
is given a piece of ginger, which, together witht 
morsel of chicken placed on his headbasket 

“iron” ration—he wraps in a leaf and puts inl 
basket. The ginger will be rubbed on the face at 
arms, when the. party reaches enemy territory, © 
keep the vision clear, the head cool, and the ar 
steady. When the party shall have returned fro 
the hunt, the “roll” will be called ceremonially 
collecting the pieces of ginger, which will be ke 
henceforth as charms along with the war fetishe 

A ceremony must be performed to keep harm 
less the water the headhunters will drink and th 
which will touch their bodies. Cole states thi 
certain of the Mindanao people so fear 

‘Washing-out effect” of rain when headhuntin 
that they turn back if caught in a shower. Th 
Ifugaos are not so fearful of it, but are st 
uneasy. 

The prolonged religious ceremonies, of whig 
we have given only bits, finally draw to a clos 
and the party, wearing their side arms, seek sleé 
In the middle of the night, a warrior who m 
also have been initiated into the priesthood art 
and, lighting a torch, carefully inspects the othet 
as they lie sleeping. ‘Any whose scabbards do m 
extend straight with their bodies, or whose hand! 
limbs, or bellies appear swollen, must  retuf 
home. 

Long before daybreak the party is on the wa 
in the effort to cross the neutral zone withot 
being seen and questioned. The folk there, seein 
them, would only toss a spear in their directiof 
taking care that it be badly aimed—a form 0 
declaring neutrality, of clearing their region | 
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Continually, there is the allusion in all war ceremonies to the blame. What is more serious, though, is that they. would probabl 
sun in its mid-forenoon position, called “The Half Way Sun.” send news of the foray to the regions beyond. ; 
The magic in a sun that is half way up and consequently strong Let us notice the headhunters’ armament. The most. strikim 
and becoming stronger is easily seen. And the Sun is a great war feature is the headbasket worn on the shoulders and back. Th 


god, the Spearer. basket itself is of rattan and is suspended by woven rattan loop 


ugh which the shoulders are thrust. But we 
n0t see the basket: it is concealed under a 
x, waterproof thatch of porcupinoid bristles 
ved from the flower of a palm and makes the 
-er look like a gigantic, crouching, and very 
yy ape. A long, rectangular shield of light 
d; a war knife in a scabbard, hanging from 
fiewaist; a bundle of three or four old spears, 
®- and crude of workmanship—quite different 
fa the artistically wrought heavy sort that the 
rao loves to swank in his home region but 
er-ranged and quicker to be gotten into 
yn; a bunch of ground spears, light sticks of 
‘boo about a foot long, sharpened at both ends, 
ch will be stuck slantingly in the ground on 
Mireturn trip for the purpose of impaling the 
Wagers who will probably rush in pursuit of 
hi party—these comprise the equipment. Some- 
is sharpened stalks of a large reed are carried 
Sidditional spears. The Ifugao can throw them 
Win unbelievable force. I have seen them sticking 
@: sufficient depth in a tree trunk, which had 
@ed a party of youths as a target, to maintain 
r length standing out at right angles. Nor 
fuld anyone be able to testify better than I of 
Wat the little ground spears are capable. Some 
een years ago | walked into one. It caught me 
Put four inches above the ankle. Healing, it left 
fugly scar with a tendency to become varicose. 
Pice it has been operated upon, is still trouble- 
ie, and always will be. 

The tactics in enemy territory depend on 
jether the expedition be operating in a feudist 
me or a war zone. In the former case, the head- 
aters seek some particular individual or mem- 
- of his family. They construct a shack in a 
ll-hidden place. Three or four penetrate to the 
ality they think favorable for their purpose, 
il the rest remain behind in the shack. The 
vance party, if unsuccessful, returns to the 
ack at night, and a new one is sent out before 
wning. But if the expedition be in a war zone 
ere any of the inhabitants are eligible for be- 
ading, the whole party goes into ambush, since 
is nearly certain that they will get a head the 
st day. A favorite place to lie in wait in either 
Ine is a somewhat isolated spring used as a 
iter supply. 

The ideal headtaking procedure is likely to be 
lite at variance with what actually occurs. He 
ho throws the fatal spear is believed to be 
»ssessed by the Sun God and has the right to 
ke the head. He dances over the body in char- 
teristic Ifugao manner, slashes the neck with 
s war-knife, draws his finger through the blood 
at flows, and sucks the blood from it—a form 
communion, of “eating the god,” perhaps, for 
e fallen enemy is believed to have been posses- 
d by the god, Deceiver, and so betrayed into 
inger. Or it may be a means of obtaining the 
lemy’s soulstuff. Addressing the corpse, he cries, 
50 it is done to thee! Thou art taken as a debt. 
engeance for him who has gone before. We 
ndred are ferocious !” 

In actuality, there is probably no unanimity of 
Manion about who threw the fatal spear or which 
several spears thrown was fatal. Nor is the 
ugao sufficiently the sportsman to play fair in 
matter entailing such prestige as the taking of 
head. And then there is the scramble habit. A 
ee-for-all is likely to ensue as soon as a victim 
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CELEBRATING THEIR GRUESOME TRIUMPH 


While the captured head rests on the top of a banana stalk the headtakers circle about 

it dancing in exultation. At the same time, the priests who are seen gathered at the left 

are performing religious ceremonies. Occasionally, one of them will step into the circle 
to deliver a vainglorious speech to celebrate past triumphs. 


de 


AT A RICH MAN’S HOME 


The lounging bench outside the home of the kandangyang, or rich man, of the Ifugao village 

is a mark of his rank. The villagers, however, use this seat as much as he does. Hanging 

from the eves of the house are seen the basket coops of the Ifugaos in which the chickens 

are placed at night.: Incidentally, the kandangyang is the favored victim of the headhunters, 
for he is supposed to be more richly charged with soulstuff than ordinary folk. 


down, with incautious remonstrances that may be heard and As soon as they think they safely may, one of the party takes 
danger the party. The head is likely to be hacked off by several the severed head, and, shouting, “Leave it, Deceiver, for we have 
all in an unseemly struggle of each to strike the severing stroke. it!” hurls it rolling and bounding on the ground. It may be so 
ngers, hands, and the scrotum may also be taken. Of the latter addressed and hurled by other members. The purpose is to exor- 
lime-box for a betel-chewing outfit may be fashioned. cise Deceiver, so that he may not make the head heavy and weigh 
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Women scurry with peniit 
shaped loomsticks to hide beh 
trees, boulders or thickets # 
which the headtakers will pa 
When these arrive, a wom 


and beats the loomsticks 
gether. The headtakers she 
jump over the sticks and h 
their backs toward her, for 


pal rea te always recej 
addresses from behind. 
woman arises, swings her 4 
and screams a speech such 
this: “Hark ye, hark ye, ch 
dren! Ye are brave, but I % 
braver. For I am the one w 
has squeezed you forth that ¥ 
should be, and have impartedi 
bravery to you so that ye shou 
return the vengeance and colle 
the debt they owed us. For if} 
may collect a bundle of rice th 
is owed may we not collect a 
man life? Ye have done well, m 
children. Ye are brave! Ye ha 
returned a head to our villagej 
bring about the fertility of tf 


A CEREMONIAL DANCE 


The Ifugao dances and processions are impressive spectacles. Some of the dancers wear tall helmets made of 
the leaf of the arica palm and trimmed with white feathers fifteen inches high. Some bear decorated shields 


and others carry long spears or beat upon music-sticks of seasoned ironwood. 


down him who carries it. The god is 
bad campany when the party is likely 
to be pursued by avengers. 

He who is to carry the head ad- 
dresses it: “Hark thee, hark thee, 
Head, here! Do not presently be 
heavy and weigh me down, because 
Deceiver has left thee. Do not be 
burdensome. Weigh down your 
father and kindred. Be to me like 
the feathery plumes of the cogon and 
run reeds. My feet will not be fa- 
tigued—I might ascend even unto the 
skyworld. So thou hast done to our 
companions before, and now we take 
thee as a debt.” 

The headcarrier puts the head in 
his basket, and the party hastens on 
the return. From now until the “en- 
trance” ceremony is performed, no 
water may be drunk by any member. 
As they hurry on, they plant in their 
wake the wicked little ground spears. 
As soon as they dare, they shout in 
characteristic fashion. Not to do so 
would be unsportsmanlike. It is to be 
doubted if there be any spirit in this 
of giving the bereft kinsmen a run 
for their money—more likely the 
highest pitch of headhunting ecstasy 
Tequires a slight spice of danger. 

The shouting resembles a college 
yell: “Yuh-yuh, yuh-yuh, yuh-yuh— 
hwoo!” in concert. As an insult to 
the living kin, they sometimes employ 
a final “Hwey!’—the shout used to 
scare away hawks and other chicken 
thieves. Or they may terminate with 
“Doo-ee!”” which intimates that the 
slain was a hog thief. If the head- 
takers reach the home region without 
loss, their ecstasy and elation know 
no limits. The villagers there, hearing 
the shouts, answer in kind, likewise 


IN VICTORIOUS REGALIA 


In a costume made to simulate the comb, wings and tail of a 
fighting cock, this savage is ready for the most important 
dance of the headfeast. Acting the part of Full-Fledged Cock, 
he will win a decisive victory over his opponent, Fledgling 


Cock. 


pigs and chickens and the pr 
ductivity of the rice. Live, 
headtakers! Ye will not becom 
bloated. Deceiver will not bette 
you. We of this village will pre 
vail.” % 

She dances a bit, and the head 
takers pass on to Be “‘ambusheé 
and addressed by other womea 

The head is left somewhere i 
the outskirts of a village to B 
ceremonially guarded by youth 
—but with warriors at hand # 
reinforce in the event of an at 
tack. Any of the party who m a 
have been wounded must s 
with the head. 

The headtakers hurry to thi 
homes, ascend through the fron 
door, leap down through the rea 
one, pass beneath the “honse ani 
enter through the front doot 
They stay in the house a f@ 
moments, mute and quiet. The 
are trying to make sure of losift 
Deceiver and his kindred deities 
These will be welcomed in | 
ritual manner to the feasts sod 
to occur, but are not wanted a 
pot companions. 

Priests assemble with animal 
for sacrifice. At both the hous 
and the granary of the Sinew 
an “entrance” ceremony is pet 
formed. Nothing of fatidical o 
portentous significance may b 
brought into an. Ifugao villag 
until such a ceremony has bee 
performed. 

Bile-sacs of the sacrifices af 
examined for an omen. A norms 
bile-sac is good. If the omen b 
bad, the wounded and the hea 
have to remain outside the vil 
lage until the ceremony can B 
repeated on the next day. 
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Nhen the head is “entered” 
jm the village, a priest rubs 
Me into its eyes and addresses 
Meanwhile the young men 
\—ive been preparing the para- 
brnalia that two of the head- 
fers will wear later in the cock- 
@ht dance: woven rattan arm- 
Ws and leglets, tasseled with 
‘Githers, head-dresses, wings and 
ils made of banyan wood and 
jm leaves. A banana stalk 
out five or six feet high is set 
ij a suitable place. The head is 
ed on its top, and the para- », th: 
Hernalia are hung from pegs 
Gick into the stalk. A priest ad- 
esses the paraphernalia: “Hark 
%, hark ye, Palm Leaves there, 
Thnyan Wood there, Rattan and 
Meass there! Shrivel because ye 
¥e palm leaves, wood, rattan and 
Mass! But let not us kindred 
0 have taken the head shrivel 
@d dry up. Let us, instead, be 
‘ke the waters of the river which 
® not cease flowing. Let us, in- 
tead, be hale and prim as the tail ee, Z 
athers of the Full-Fledged ; g Cite co” 

ock—even like gold, which ae A a ig 

nisheth not. pa TS: ERE Ty 
“Shrivel instead the witch- HEADHUNTERS IN AMBUSH 
Saft and sorcery of Strong Sometime a headhunting expedition must lie in ambush several days before it kills its victim. The man who 


Vind’s kindred. Shrivel Sick- throws the fatal spear is believed to be possessed of the Sun God and has the right to take the head. The 


fess and Famine and the death- 
fealing spirits of the Down- 
ream Region. Shrivel the re- 
arn of the vengeance. Shrivel all 
emembrance of Strong Wind.” 

This speech reveals the 
fugao’s extreme sensitiveness to 
aagic influences. In his thought, 
f one thing shrivels another has 
o be in sympathy. Naturally, he 
ries to direct the shriveling to 
indesirables. Even before he 
veeds the walls of his rice ter- 
aces, he performs a ceremony 
o bring it about that sickness, 
‘amine, sorcery and the like, and 
10t the growing rice, shall shrivel 
long with the uprooted weeds. 

The folk begin to dance in a 
ircle to one side of the head. 
ifugao dancing is somewhat mi- 
netic of the flying of birds—or, 
nore likely, deities. At intervals 
1 priest, center, or headtaker 
steps close to the circle and 
shouts one of a number of vain- 
slorious speeches, somewhat in 
he Plains Indian’s fashion of 
‘counting his coups. 

On the morning of the second 
lay, while the younger folk con- 
inue dancing, the priests per- 
‘orm the lopad ceremony. Its 
urpose is to frustrate the ting- 
ing, an enemy ceremony to se- 
ect avengers that takes place in 
he village of the slain this same 


credit for the victory, however, redounds to all members of the expedition. 


there, Grass, there, Palm Leaves, 
there! Wither, because thou art 
grass; dry out, because thou art 
rattan; turn black, because ye are 
leaves! But let not us who wear 
ye wither and turn black! Black- 
en the enemies. Let them disin- 
tegrate and waste away, to the 
end that there be neither root 
nor branch of them left.” 

They garb themselves in these 
trappings made to simulate the 
comb, wings and tail of a fight- 
ing cock. Soon will occur the 
most striking single feature of 
the entire headfeast, the Cock- 
fight Dance. Rightly has the 
barnyard fowl a hallowed place 
in Ifugao ceremonial. The Ifu- 
gao’s culture very largely, as 
well as probably most of the 
strains in his blood, came from 
Burma. The chicken was domes- 
ticated in Burma, not for food or 
eggs but to be used for divina- 
tion and for sport. “Rival vil- 
lages_ settled their claims by 
cockfights, which thus were at 
bottom ordeals,” says Robert H. 
Lowie. And perhaps at the very 
hour that this cockfight dance is 
occurring in the headtaker’s vil- 
lage, the kin of the slain in an- 
other village are squatted in a 
circle around a beheaded cock, 
which, by its flopping, is search- 


lay. Pr i, Z zz ing out the victim’s avenger! 
Two priests approach the ba- DAUGHTERS OF THE MOUNTAINS Before the dance, sacrifice is 
lana stalk. One of them addresses ; offered to the following pairs of 
h = iy < sae The younger Ifugao women are often unusually comely. Their = 
eee aslo anes Cit it: ordinary costume consists of a simple skirt and strings of colored lesser war gods: Full-Fledged 
Hark ye! Hark ye, Rattan, beads. (Continued on page 53) 
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The women of the high Andes are slight in Bred from time immemorial as a beast of burden, the llama’s sure-footedness and endurance ~ 
stature, and their shoulders are stooped from make it almost the equal of the mule. This group is waiting for its loads near the Huancayo ~ 
the heavy burdens they carry in their mantas. market. The llama at the left wears the leader’s bell. 4 


SPRINGTIME IN THE HIGH ANDES 


How the Peruvian Indian Cultivates the Mountain Pampas— 
Rural Life Two Miles Above Sea Level 


By EvizaBetu L. LEepIc 


T’S SPRING in the Cordillera. Occasionally during Septem- out on the eucalyptus trees, to give the whole air this heavy-sweet 
ber a yellow bird twittered promisingly, and the sauce willow odor of the retama flowers whose brilliant yellow covers the slopes 
trees began to show a dark purplish red along the rivers. But and slips almost to the edges of the narrow rivers. The tall 

it needed the October rains and October sun to bring the blossoms branching cactus shows water-lilly blossoms of deep cream, the 


WEAVING THE BRIGHT COLORED CLOTHS 


The beautiful, many colored ponchos and mantas of the Peruvian Andes are produced on the most primitive kind of loom. A bunch of warp thread is 
tied to a post. The weaver sits on the ground using a long stick instead of a shuttle to pass the woof through, plucking it taut with a sharpened bone. | 
The warp is reversed with a pair of smooth bobbin-shaped sticks and then the next thread is put in. 


| 
H 
} 
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NATIVE MARKETS IN THE CORDILLERA 


The Sunday morning market at Huancayo is unique in the world—a 


5 
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colorful emporium of all the handicrafts of the Peruvian Indians from 
their richly colored blankets to their carved and painted gourds. Rain 


or shine, wet or dry, the women sit on 
In the upper picture the dye sellers 


with no apparent discomfort. 
are seen; below is a glimpse of 


the ground before their goods 


the flower and vegetable market. 
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ANDEAN VISTAS 


In the upper picture a shepherdess is seen leading her flock of sheep 


over the treacherous bridge of San Juan. Made of stout eucalyptus 

poles it sways unmercifully, and one man and several animals have 

heen killed by falling from this bridge in the last two years. Below 

is a typical Andean landscape with the snake-like stalks of the 

maguey twisting and writhing by the roadside. The maguey is often 
used to plant along property lines. 
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flat-leafed cactus is gay with y 
low, pink, and salmon roses, wk 
snake-like flower stalks of magt 
twist twenty to forty feet into’ 
hazy golden air. The snow is g 
on towering Yana Pasha, and 
most every morning the nea 
peaks are white for a few hog 
but in the valleys and on the ps 
pas, cupped here in the top of ¢ 
Andes, it is spring at last. q 

The houses in the various pa 
of the sierra differ slightly; the 
nearer the snow line being circy 
and thatched with brown stra 
those a bit lower, rectangular a 
roofed with native tiles of a § 


brown adobe—seldom painted 
arranged around a courtyard” 
patio, a broad roof extending @ 
beyond the living quarters to fut 
ish a certain protection for sto 
Occasionally a thatched leam 
serves as a barn, but customaf 
family, burros, toro, fowls 4 
vermin live peacefully in the sai 
small squalid quarters. There 
seldom any furniture, an add 
bench around the walls lends itself for bed, chairs ai 
storage place. Cooking is done in or out of the hou 


assistance of crude round-bowled wooden spoons. 

The cholos themselves are an immensely interestiff 
people descended from the old Inca tribes with 4 
infusion of strange blood from Pizzaro’s Spanish sd 
diers six hundred years ago, and from the gradi 
mixing with them of Chinese, Japanese, German, Eng 
lish and American adventurers and happenstance gem 
tlemen. But with it all the cholo retains his individual 
ity—bronze skin, coarse unruly straight black hai 
meltingly-soft large black eyes, a generous full-lipp 
mouth, a figure usually straight-hipped and graceft 
In the puna, or higher, bleakei 
regions, the men are as picturesqtt 
as their senoras, wearing cle 
bright caps under their sombreros 
embroidered vests and armlets 
lovely woven ponchos, and carty 
ing on the hip cut leather pouches 
for the coca which they chew iff 
terminably—it eventually turn 
their teeth greenish-brown, bit 
Beauty is not a goddess greatl} 
sought after in the upper Andeaf 
region. 

The women are very slight 
averaging five feet in height ; thet 
small feet are flattened and coars 
ened by walking barefoot, theif 
shoulders a bit stooped from the 
terrific burdens carried on thei 
narrow backs. They and _ the 
burros are packed equally and 
trudge up and down the steep 
rocky hillsides hour after weafy 
hour. There are literally 0 


DAILY LIFE IN «Je 
The three scenes above a ll ch teristic of th ae Deane ll h h Leet the ae wheeled yeaa 

n re all characteristic o e Montaro River Valley where the average altitude is i ed 
two miles above sea level. In the upper picture cholo women are eating their luncheon . roan ee a ee iets with 
plaza. The burros and women in the second picture, both equally burdened, are bringing loads of the y EOE POTS NET seal Pees Pe 
brush used in the laying of tile roofs. In the bottom picture women are bargaining for the brightly Spanish-Peruvians. When the 
colored native blankets. women are young they are, as é 
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ile, a laughing teasing group; when 
\d—and they break suddenly at 


rin if greeted with a smile and 
Buenas dias, Mama. 

A full black skirt caught up under 
ne belt in front revealing several 
ay woolen petticoats of solid 
range, mustard, red or blue, a tight 
nd often ragged blouse always 
‘immed with cheap ribbons and 
ice, a big white sombrero, a woven 
1anta, gay bead or brass earrings, 

twisted cloth with coca in it, a 
aby peeping from over or under 
ae burden carried, and you have 
ay little cholo lady. She is stupid 
9 an unbelievable degree, will feed 
ser baby banana skins, filthy hog 
teat, heavy pastry, will never wash 
Hither herself or her family, will 
)ut her baby in a hole in the ground 
o keep it from running away, never 
orrects it constructively but beats it unmercifully oc- 
asionally. Yet she will love devotedly, passionately ; will 
vork like a slave, laugh easily, and once in a while go 
o mass adding one more spot of vivid color to the pat- 
ern made by brilliant mantas caught over humbly bowled 
1eads. The manta is a stoutly woven cloth generally about 
, yard square and is tied across the shoulders and around 
he neck. In it are put all manner of things, always a 
yaby, then food, firewood, dried cow dung, bundles of 
cut barley or twigs, live chickens and small pigs, all and 
sverything. For Sundays and fiestas a larger solid- 
colored manta is worn as a shawl. 

I will never forget the impression I received last Easter 
norning. We drove out to the old monastery at Ocopa, 
which has one of the oldest and most beautiful churches in 
Peru: There in that lonely retreat at the foot of the bare 
aills are hidden away very rare and beautiful old manu- 
scripts and wonderful ancient Bibles. The organ was al- 
ceady playing when we arrived, everything was shrouded 
in purple, the women kneeling the length of the long 
nave; the music pulsed and grew stronger, clouds of 
incense floated before the gold and rose robed priests, 
the multicolored carpet of bowed heads moved brokenly, 
the purple velvets fell from the exquisite altar with its 
myriad candles, and as the chant- " a ; 
ing tose and died I felt that fora “2 -= 2 PA TC Te 
moment I had actually lived and - Zs : LAVANDERIAL 

_ WAPONESA 


F4 
ifelt the passionate, troubled, 
wondering heart of the Peruvian 
Indian. 

Anyone coming to Lima should 
jtake the long, beautiful, gruelling 
itrip by train up to Huancayo and 
}go to the Sunday morning market, 
jfor it is unique in the world. Cars, 
jhorses, toros, and burros are for- 
| bidden to enter Calle Real or the 
}plaza—the lean snarley dogs en- 
| joy the eternal right of canines the 
}world over and wander and fight 
jwherever they pleace. Once in a 
| while a pig slips in and occasionally 
}a toro comes plunging down the 
| street, his long horns sending terror 
to the soul. There are piles of beau- 
tifully woven mantas, blankets gay nail 
with birds and llamas; there are CESS 


j 
A - 


| 
| 


exquisitely carved and _ painted TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE 

gourds, woven belts intricately de- In the upper picture is the plaza of Concepcion, a typical thrifty town of the Montaro Valley. The 

signed, whips ropes of maguey center picture shows a scene at harvest time when the mounded grain and chaff are tossed into the air 

Phar a a aanteedod A with broad wooden shovels so that the chaff may be blown away in great clouds. In the lower picture 
SF nae Ae bay aan is an Andean pottery market. The red clay pots are made in the country and brought into town in im- 


(Continued on page 55) mense burro loads. 
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THE PERSIAN CAST OF “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


At a small theater in Teheran these actors presented Persia with its first performance of Shakespeare. 
armchair in the front row. To the left of him is Launcelot Gobbo. Next to Launcelot is a lugubrious looking Antonio. 


Shylock is easily recognizable seated in the 
Portia is seated next to the 


man in civilian clothes. The famous heroine’s part was played by a young man as were all the other female characters. 


SHYLOCK COMES TO TEHERAN 


At Persia’s First Performance of Shakespeare—Shylock 


and a Mohammedan Audience 


By JACKSON FLEMING 


F SHAKESPEARE might return for a visit, would he be sur- 
prised to learn that his ‘“‘Merchant of Venice’ had been trans- 
lated into Persian and produced by the Persians in Teheran? 

Probably not. Probably the immortal bard would accept the fact 
as merely his due—yes, even if the Esquimos should manifest 
a lively appreciation for “A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream,” or if 
the Chinese should develop an inordinate enthusiasm for “Othello.” 
Shakespeare’s assurance as to his own universality and immor- 
tality is frankly attested in the sonnets, wherein he defies not only 
his rivals but also “devouring Time.” 

If he might have chanced upon an experience which I once 
enjoyed in Jerusalem, I daresay he might have been gratified and 
amused, though scarcely surprised. An Arab friend had taken 
me to a performance, by his fellows, of Victor Hugo’s “Hernani.” 
I applauded warmly, of course, which excited my companion to 
repeated and gracious expressions of pleasure. Yet all the while 
he seemed strangely reserved. I understood his mood only when 
at length he confided: 

“Ah, yes—but you should see my Hamlet!” 

It was a much later, and recent, journey which took me to the 
capital of Persia. The <eader, at least, will understand my sur- 
prise when a friend invited me to attend a performance of “The 
Merchant of Venice,” to be given in Persian by Persians—‘‘the 
first time that Shakespeare had ever been translated into Persian,” 


said my learned professor-friend, showing considerable interest. — 
It seemed most promising. I expected, of course, to find in 

full-dress attendance many of the diplomatic circle of Teheran, 
at least the Anglo-Saxon element. Also education and commerce” 
had many British and American members and these should be well” 
represented. After all, aside from the Shakespearian significance” 
of the occasion, Persia’s literary traditions would seem to entitle 
her to a degree of respect from the world of culture. However— 
and here is where Shakespeare might have gulped down his sur- 

prise—my friend and I were the only representatives of the 
Western world to witness this first’ Persian production of 

Shakespeare. 

“Blow, blow, thou wintry wind —— 
The house was packed, nevertheless. In extenuation of diplo- 
matic sensibilities and complexes, superior and otherwise, shall 
we not generously suppose that their women folk may have kept 
them at home, because the performance was altogether “‘stag,” 
both as to audience and players. . 

For this very reason, however, the atmosphere of the theater — 
was no doubt far closer to that of Shakespeare’s own day than is 
our modern theater. And not only in this respect did the Persian 
performance hark back to the original days, but also in respect to- 
the interpretation of the title role. Considering that the Christians: 
of Elizabethan England greeted the performance of Shylock with 


” 
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‘eted, not as we generally interpret 
m, but as he was portrayed by Bur- 
ige under the personal inspiration of 
e author. And I wondered while wit- 
sssing the stormy pleasure of those 
ersians, if a play more suited to their 
iste could have been selected from the 
hole world of literature. It is only 
uth to say that Shakespeare gained 
~w laurels that evening in the land of 
erxes and Darius, of Hafiz, Sa’adi, 
imi, Firdansi, Omar Khayyam—a land 
yssessing the classic tradition scarcely 
ss than China, India or France. 

The performance was given in the 
nall theater of the Zoroastrian school, 
hich held barely six hundred. It was 
1 audience of turbans, except for our 
vo bare heads and a sprinkling of 
ahlevi caps, fruitage of the progressive 
iza Shah and resembling the cap worn 
y our Pullman officials. It was a dig- 
fied theater audience, since dignity is 
laracteristic of the Moslem gentleman. 
t least it was a dignified audience until 
hhakespeare’s dissolving magic took ef- 
act, and that was a long while because 
1e play was announced for six o'clock 
ad began after eight. 

In the front row two eiderly stal- 
‘arts, among other notables, drew our 
decial attention—a Moslem and a Zoro- 
strian conversing in apparently grandil- 
quent friendliness. The Moslem was 
ne of the richest landowners in Persia 
ut was at this time suffering a severe 
‘rain upon his solvency, inasmuch as 
ae American Financial Advisor to the 
‘ersian Government was said to have 
isited upon this old 
entleman a _ fabulous 
ssessment for taxes in 
rrears. 

His extremely hand- 
ome companion bore a 
triking resemblance to 
ord Balfour. He was 
eally the host of the 
vening, being the 
eader of the Zoroas- 
tian colony, the princi- 
al donor of the school, 
ather of the middle- 
ged performer of Shy- 
ock and also of the 
outh cast for Portia. 
“his old man was the 
ast word in dignity and 
nanners. He holds a 
lace of high trust in 
he Persian government 
in especial honor con- 
idering the numerical 
ind political weakness 
f his ancient creed in 
Persia today. 

The players were al- 
nost all Zoroastrians, a 
1otable exception being 
he young Moslem who 
played Launcelot 
Gobbo. This part was 
done superbly well. The 


happy storm of hisses and howls, they would have understood 
r better than we the riotous appreciation of that Zoroastrian- 
‘ohammedan audience in Teheran, which saw Shylock inter- 


THE GREAT RELIGIOUS 


feeling shown in the performance of “The Merchant of Venice.” 
Mohammedans reénact the whole history of the tragic death of Hosain, Mahomet’s grand- 
son. During this play the faithful are often aroused to a religious frenzy in which they 
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PERSIA’S FIRST SHYLOCK 


The Shylock played by Arbah Aflatoon Sharokh 

(who was also the translator of “The Merchant of 

Venice”) was a crafty, venomous and _ spiderlike 
Jew, implacable and uproariously to be hated. 


beat and stab themselves. 


DRAMA OF PERSIA 


In their annual passion play the Persians have had a long schooling for the intensity of 


Once a year the Shiah 
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young man had had considerable experience in the Russian Theater 
of Moscow and was a born artist besides. Off the stage he was 
extremely sensitive and reserved, yet with a faint ghost of a smile 


lurking somewhere beneath his delicate 
features. In the play, however, he was 
utterly given to his role, filling it with 
the most natural abandon that I have 
ever witnessed in that character. 

Aside from the Shylock and _ the 
Launcelot the acting was only fourth- 
class. But these two names might well 
grace the boards of London and New 
York. The Shylock was a squat, spider- 
like Jew with reddish hair and beard 
turning gray. His diabolical reserve, 
his crafty persistence, his grotesquely 
tragic self-pity made an impression di- 
verging very appreciably from the Shy- 
locks familiar to us. Popular sentiment 
has a profound influence, quite natu- 
rally, upon an actor’s interpretation of 
a serious character. To alienate the 
sympathy of an audience makes acting 
difficult indeed. An actor may feel the 
urge to originality especially in doing a 
classic role, but to gratify this natural 
inclination at the risk of challenging 
intense popular sentiment, is apt to 
prove a capital blunder. That Persian 
audience, with its passionate religious 
complex, demanded a thoroughly hate- 
ful Shylock in order that he might be 
enthusiastically hated. And such they 
got. And probably he bore no slight 
resemblance to the red-haired Shylock 
served up by Burbage to Elizabethan 
London. 

Besides the religious complex, ortho- 
dox Mohammedans to this day despise 
and taboo usury. So that Shakespeare’s 
personification of venomous greed was 
a fit morsel to be laid before such an 
audience. The quality 
of mercy would verily 
have seemed strained 
on the part of either an 
Elizabethan or Persian 
actor who ventured to 
portray Shylock other 
than as a monster to 
hate and to be hated. 

I dread to contem- 
plate the reception 
which might have been 
accorded Henry  Irv- 
ing’s austere Shylock 
in Teheran, where the 
chosen people are still 
expected to abase them- 
selves. But we are apt 
to think of Irving’s 
Shylock as perhaps the 
greatest ever played, if 
not the greatest of all 
Irving’s interpreta- 
tions. Was it not the 
last play in which he 
and Ellen Terry ap- 
peared together? And 
strange to say, Irving 
confessed that he never 
seriously thought of 
playing Shylock until 
he found himself trav- 
eling in the East where 


(Cont. on page 51) 
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From 1905 to 1907 Rhyolite was a booming mining town with eight thousand residents, railroads, modern stores and office buildings. Mines were 
working, stocks were selling strong and every citizen and floater had plenty of money. 
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THE GHOST CITY OF RHYOLITE 


OCTOBEE 


Photo by Frashe 


The panic of 1907 completely obliterated the town. It is 


said that the lone citizen who missed the last train out in 1908 died waiting for the next one. 4 


MOTORING THROUGH DEATH VALLEY 


LAW, fears you enjoy a 
trip to hell? Prob- 
ably you would not. 
At least we will suppose so. 
Even if you would enjoy it 
there is no hurry about start- 
ing. If you are going you will 
do so sometime without having 
to plan ahead of time. 

“You might enjoy a trip to 
Death Valley NOW! It has 
all the advantages of hell 
without the inconveniences. It 
is a wonderful country with all 
the weird mysticism of Dante’s 
Inferno; marvelous scenery, 
strange romanticism, fabulous 
wealth and absolute novelty. If 
you would enjoy a change from 
ordinary city life and fashion- 
able resort outings you would 
find it here. You would see and 
learn of things of which you 
have never dreamed. 

“An automobile trip through 
hell would be a novelty. Such 
an excursion through Death 
Valley would be less wonderful 
and much more comfortable. If 
you are interested write to Al- 
kali Bill.” 

This naive and rather star- 
tling announcement appeared in 
the “Chucka-Walla,’”’ a small 
publication circulated in the 
border mining town of Green- 
water, California. The date is 
1907. The mining town died 
and so did Death Valley touring 
even before it had its birth. 


America’s Strangest Playground—Ghost Cities of the Gold 
Rush Days—Natural Miracles of Death Valley 


By ALMA OVERHOLT 


Photo by Frasher’s 
THE DEVIL’S GOLF COURSE 


One section of Death Valley is an enormous bed of salt forty miles 

long and several miles wide. The entire surface of the ground is 

crystalline salt which has cracked and broken up into slabs of solid 
salt. In the distance is seen Telescope Peak. 


‘reality. 


Alkali Bill had a vision. But to 
make Death Valley popular for 
automobile tours it also took 
roads, a very little matter which 
Alkali Bill had not taken into 
consideration. The “Chucka- 
Walla” fails to record wha 
happened to Alkali Bill’s auto 
or his passengers. It has taken” 
twenty years to make touring in» 
Death Valley a_ pleasurable - 


An auto tour of Death Valley 
today fulfills all of Alkali Bill's” 
alluring promises of years ago. 
Even the most jaded motorists 
will find something new. In 
scenic magnificence Death Val- 
ley is awe-inspiring. Great 
mountains and twisted, winding” 
canyons, gorges that compare 
with the Grand Canyon, and 
caverns that extend for miles 
into the bowels of the mountains 
provide incomparable scenery. 
There is color everywhere, liv- 
ing, vivid color splashed by 
nature in futuristic daring. 
Rocks and mountains are crim- 
son, yellow, blue and purple. — 

The Death Valley of yester- 
day, grim, tragic as Dante’s In- 
ferno, today is California’s” 
most unique playground. Here ~ 
are recreations of all kinds. 
Golf on a clear moonlit night 
over the smooth sand course is 
one of Death Valley’s favorite 
sports. Another is skiing. The — 
sheer sand dunes offer as good a 


| 
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Photo by Frasher’s 


THE RUGGED GRANDEUR OF DEATH VALLEY 


Once infamous as a sinister region of death and peril, Death Valley has now become famous for its incomparable natural beauties. Stretching for one 

hundred and twenty-five miles between the Panamint Range and the Amargosa Range, and in some places over three hundred feet below sea level, it 

presents one of the most spectacular panoramas of natural marvels in the world. In the upper picture is seen the so-called Devil’s Cornfield where the 

desert mesquite has been twisted by the wind and banked by sand so that it resembles corn shocks. Below, set against the massive background of 
buttes and mountain ranges, is one of the Valley’s typical sand dunes, its curves and valleys constantly being remodeled by the wind. 


“Just one—me, 
Stock in the 


10tor-wave” at 


Later, how- 


he grub- 


alley pros- 
pector, and became 


of the famous Har- 
risburg mine near 
Skidoo. Recently 
he located the Emi- 


Grant dy] 


which is 
veloped as a new 
producer in Death 
Valley. There is 
not an inch of 
ground with which 
Bill is not familiar 
or a desert tale 
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where it 


MODERN COMFORT IN DEATH VALLEY 


The modern tourist in Death Valley may lounge comfortably in the new resort only a few miles 

from the famous Stove Pipe Well where the exhausted and thirsty freighters used to get water 

in the days of the mining booms. Good roadways and hotels have transformed Death Valley 
into one of America’s most interesting resorts. 


iwo points ®@ 
permanent quarts 
the road 


boulevard, rathey 
rt cry irom 


center a clay 

with sand d 

forming towamM 
the northern emi 
Passing up 1 
over the Panam 
(Cont. on page 9M 
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A BABY TAPIR 


he tapir is the only animal on earth 
oday that has come down the ages un- 
yuched by evolution. It is as it was 
nousands of years ago when the camel was 

o bigger than a greyhound and the horse 
vas a four-toed animal the size of a fox 
terrier. 


BRINGING ’EM HOME ALIVE 
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Music hath charms to sooth the savage 
breast—and to inspire this young Malay 
honey bear to a few clumsy pirouettes. 
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A FRIENDLY YOUNGSTER 


The young tiger is as playful and delight- 
ful as a kitten if you know how to handle 


Even in the wild state the tiger is not 


a man-eating animal. Muan-eating is a de- 
praved taste developed under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Ordinarily the tiger prefers 


other animals as his prey. 


How Wild Beasts Are Caught for Our Zoos—Frank Buck’s 


ERE is a book that makes 
most stories about wild 
animals and big game 
iting seem tame and monoto- 
is. In “Bring "Em _ Back 
ve” Frank Buck has written 
but the eighteen exciting years 
has spent collecting wild ani- 
‘s, reptiles and birds for zoos 
| circuses. The large number 
unique specimens that Buck 
» brought to America include 
only authentic man-eating 
er, captured by Buck and his 
ive helpers after it had killed 
il partly eaten a coolie ; the big- 
st king cobra ever captured 
re (delivered to the New York 
ological Park) ; a whole group 
curious creatures, such as the 
rmy water buffalo of Celebes; 


Eighteen Adventurous Years 


A Review* 


By CHRISTOPHER WEST 


READY TO HATCH 


the bibiroussa, rarest of wild 
swine; the long-nosed proboscis 
monkey of Borneo; the great 
black cockatoo of New Guinea 
and countless other creatures 
from the remotest sections of 
Asia. 

The list of more familiar ani- 
mals that Frank Buck has deliv- 
ered to America is staggering. 
Here are some of the figures he 
gives: 39 elephants; 60 tigers; 
28 spotted leopards; 52 orang- 
utans; over 5,000 monkeys of 
different varieties ; 42 kangaroos ; 
2 Indian rhinos; 15 crocodiles 
and over 100,000 birds ranging 
from big cassowaries to tiny 
humming birds. This is only a 
small fraction of the animals 
Buck has brought back, but it in- 


The python is hatched in an egg the size of a goose egg with a tough 
“Bring ’Em Back Alive” by Frank Buck leathery skin. A section of this egg has been removed to show a baby 
Gaara Anthouy: 291 pos IL Pub. in its shell. In a day or two this little fellow would have been out of 
Simon and Schuster. its shell. 


dicates the variety of his activity. 
Small wonder he has had to cross 
the Pacific forty times and cir- 
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cumnavigate the world 
five times. Today his 
own headquarters in 
Singapore contains the 
largest assortment of 
live animals ever col- 
lected in one place with 
the possible exception 
of a few big zoos. 

This list of animals 
which Frank Buck has 
delivered to America is 
impressive enough in 
itself, but “Bring “Em 
Back Alive” gives the 
excitement and adven- 
ture that made this 
achievement 
The wild anim 
tor lives a 

life full of unex 
Sone The ord 
big game hunter's 
is done when he 
killed his quarry. 
Thereafter he has noth- 
ing to worry 
The man who captt 


possi ible 


far more di 
problem. He 
area tisks oe 
and shippi 
bess It is n 
play to capture 


phants, tigers, rhinos 
and other dangerous 
creatures and then 
transport them across 
the ocean and deliver 


them safely to zoo or 
circus. Some of Frank 
Buck’s encounters with 
wild animals at his own 
compound were as hair 
raising as any adventure 
a hunter could have in 
the wild jungles. 
Once he was 
nearly killed by a 
tapir, ordinarily 
the gentlest of 
creatures. Again 
he had to knock 
out a huge orang- 
utan in a hand- 
to-hand fight. On 
another occasion 
he nearly lost his 
life in a wres 
match with 
largest king cobra 
ever brought to 
this country. 
In all sections 
of the Ori 
Frank Buck 
sought rare ass 
mens from Bor- 
neo to the great 
Tarai forests of 
Nepal. Many of 
his finest animals 
he has captured, 
or helped to cap- 
ture, himself. 


Though a full-grown Malayan iapir weighs about six 
hundred pounds he is not a dangerous animal. He is 
without a tusk and his hoof-like feet are not adequate 
weapons. 
a vegetarian he is feared by neither man nor beast. 


ik A OES, 


Vigorously trumpeting its displeasure this elephant is being swung on board ship for the 


long trip from Singapore to America. In loading an on to a ship a big canvas 
sling is fastened around the belly. The hold on the animal is further secured by ropes 
passed around the neck and under the tail. During his lor r Frank Buck has bronghi 


back thirty-nine elephants to the zoos and circuses of America. 


PACKED FOR SHIPMENT 


FOOD FOR THE COBRA 


Unable to secure smaller snakes for a 

captive cobra. Frank Buck fed the huge 

reptile one of these young pythons. The 

cobra had a terrible struggle but he suc- 

ceeded in swallowing the six-foot python 
in an hour. 


He has big powerful teeth, but since he is 
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Others he has pe 
chased irom natives 
the jungles and tam 
ported back to civil 
tion under the ag 
difncult conditions, @ 
quenily risking his Hi 
Ii you would kam 
the real romance of 
big zoological gande 
you will find it ind 


book. There is 
enough romance i 
broken and deteat 
tiger glaring 
through it 

captive 

camels 

are a 

These 

lived through them 


great days and many) 
them have had amazi 
histories. In the 


zoo in Am 


aad fale 
cS] 
‘a fa 


are anim that . 
caught or - delivered uy) 
Frank Buck From 


chattering monkeys 


elephants, they aa 
had interesting cares 
and some of them hagg 
fought desperately Bey 
fore they yielded to 
enemy. z 
The story of Frag 
Buck’s fight with 
cobra is typical of 
experiences. 
the Sakai coum 
of Malaya Ba 
had_ secured 
king cobra mig 
uring thirteen & 
in Jength, ang 
which later proved 
to be the bigge 
in the worl 
With two Chines 
boys and two Migs 
lay boys he st 
out to transfer Gy 
venemous crea 
from an old b= 


to a modern gia 
cage. But @ 


better to let i= 
tell his ows 
Story. . 22 F 
“The scene 
our operations w= 
a nipa - thatche 
shed in my com 
pound, inclosed @™ 
three sides, ope 
in front and pale 
ly filled wit 


sipty tiger cages and 
ner boxes stacked to 
te roof. 
“T sent one of the 
inese boys for the 
| box. With the rear 
wll of the shed at my 
Bek, I was standing 
side the new box 
lich was in readiness 
@ its tenant. As the 
»y approached he 
simbled over some ob- 
Gt on the ground, 
Pring the box suff- 
ently to cause the rot- 
fi bottom to fall out. 
the snake fell with it, 
Iiding on the cement 
t front of me, belly up. 
y“In a fraction of a 
cond my four boys 
Wre frantically scram- 
Png to places of safety. 
Mne of the Malay boys, 
veloping a speed that 
is little short of mi- 
Wculous in one so lazy, 
®t to the top of the 
acked-up tiger cages 
record time. If he 
id been pursued by a 
hole army of demons 
> could not have got 
ere more quickly. 
“Ym not criticizing 
e boys for running. | 
as debating whether 
5 do the same thing 
It was really 
ie sensible thing to do. 
fter all, who wants to 
ght a cobra? It’s all 
ght in case you're in- 
rested in the idea of 
ucide but if you’re as 
-en about life as I am, 
lere’s no stra- 
‘gy equal to run- 
ing while there’s 
all time when 
ou’re in a situa- 
on like the one 
hat confronted 
1e as I stood in 
aat blind alley. 
‘he piled-up tiger 
formed a 
yall on my left, 
ne solid side-wall 
f the shed was 
t my right and 
ehind me was 
he back of the 
hed. 
mol) hesitated 
ong enough to 
rive the snake a 
hance to right it- 
elf. It reared its 
lead three feet 
nd spread _ its 
‘reenish brown 
ood. Then it saw 
ne. 

“Tnstinctively I 


y 


~~ Uy 
anode 
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This sad-eyed youngster is one of the fifty-two orang-utans that Frank Buck has brought 

to American zoos during his long career. The young orang-utan is sufficiently difficult to 

capture, while a full-grown orang-utan is almost impossible to take alive. The orang-utan 

will not go into traps and a two-hundred-pound adult is capable of routing two dozen 

natives and killing several in the process. The orang’s favorite method of fighting is to 
pull his foe to him with his mighty arms and rip him to pieces with his teeth. 


"gee % 


a“ 


MONKEY CARGO 


Chattering and screaming vociferously about their fate, this cargo of a hundred monkeys is on its way 
through Calcutta to an ocean liner which will take them to America. These monkeys were captured in 
the Sunderbunds, until recently one of the game paradises of Asia. 


Al 


jumped _ backward. 
There wasn’t far to go. 
Another four or five 
feet and I’d hit the back 
of the shed. As I made 
my brief retreat the 
snake struck, missing 
my leg by only an inch 
or two. 

“I was trapped. I 
suffered more from 
plain, ordinary fright at 
that moment—and I’m 
not ashamed to admit 
it—than at any time in 
all my long career of 
adventure. Through my 
mind flashed a quick 
picture of what had 
happened to the Sakai 
that this terrible reptile 
had bitten. It made me 
pretty sick. 

“T flattened myself 
against the back of the 
shed, grimly eyeing the 
killer that lay almost at 
my feet. The expres- 
sionless eyes calmly 


looking back at me 
gave me a cold and 
clammy feeling. I 


didn’t want to die this 
way. It was not my 
notion of a decent 
death. Surely there 
must be some way out. 
Desperately I ran my 
eyes around for some- 
thing to bring down 
over the enemy’s head. 
I wasn’t particular. 
Anything would do, 
anything that could be 
converted into a club— 
a stick of wood, a 

The cobra was pois- 
ing itself for an- 
other strike. The 
hideous head rose 
Sli lajelyy, aia 
stretched forward 
mite c Our tne 
impression of a 
calculating foe 
gauging its dis- 
janes lo) 19 © ie © 
launching another 
attack. 

“T had passed 
the point where 
fear was any 
longer a definite 
emotion. It had 
disappeared, along 
with all other emo- 
tions, and all I 
was aware of was 
a numbness of 
mind and body. 

“Staring hard 
ahead I poised 
myself too 
for a fight to a 
finish, though just 
how I was going 
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to fight I didn’t know. I had nothing to fight with, nothing with 


which to fend off the attack. 


“My hands, with which I had successfully defended myself 
in the past against animals of many species, including the human, 
now seemed ridiculous. Hands, 
aren’t much good in a scrap with a cobra. They might be strong 
enough to strangle two such enemies 
grisly antagonist punctured one of them with his fangs the fight 


would be over. And he had 
so many other targets . 
legs, arms, body 

“Mechanically I found my- 
self going through some mo- 
tions. “I don’t recall that they 
were part of a plan. They 
represented, rather, the final 
idea of a paralyzed brain, 
stirred into action by the sec- 
ond assault of the enemy. As 
it struck I went through those 
motions to which I refer. 
Frantically slipping over my 
head the white duck coat 
which I was wearing over a 
bare skin—(quaint custom of 
the tropics )—I held it in front 
of me, and as the snake came 
on I lunged forward and 
threw myself upon it. I hit 
the ground with a bang, the 
cobra under me. I could feel 
the wriggling body under 
mine, and with each wriggle I 
pressed down harder, hopeful 
of keeping the reptile so 
weighted down that it would 
not be able to do anything with 
those murderous fangs. 

“T screamed like a lunatic 
for those boys of mine. A pic- 
ture of them roasting in hell 
flashed through my mind and 
it seemed too kind a fate for 
them. 

“The cobra continued to 
squirm and wriggle. With a 
crazy kind of desperation I 
kept pressing down with my 
body, cursing the pavement 
for not having handles that 
would enable me to get a grip 
and bear down harder. Pic- 
ture a man trying to dig his 
fingers into a cement 
floor and you have a 
fair idea of how de- 
mented I was at that 
moment. 

“Part of the snake 
got loose and kept hit- 
ting against my hip. In 
my unhinged condition 
I decided that the part 
that was free was the 
head and every time it 
struck I imagined my- 
self being bitten. Know- 
ing how cobra bite ef- 
fects the human  sys- 
tem, I quickly devel- 
oped all the symptoms 
and in the next few 
minutes managed to die 
a dozen times. 

“My shrieks finally 
accomplished some - 


without something to wield, 


in quest of the powerful Indian rhino. 
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A RARE SPECIMEN 


The proboscis monkey is the rarest of Simians, and this creature is the 

first of the species ever brought to the United States. This fellow is 

tannish brown in color and stands about three feet high. His nose sticks 

out from its face about two and one half inches. His home was in 
Dutch Borneo. 


ON THE HUNT FOR A RHINO 


With a force of thirty elephants and over a hundred Gurkhas, this expedition is setting out 
The scene of this hunt is the Nepalese Tarai, a 


stretch of forest harboring the finest game and wild life in the world. 
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thing. One of the Malay boy 
appeared. 

. The tuan was mis 
flea. ... That was Sa 
snake’s tail that was loose, not 
his head. . Of course, 
was the tail! Who said it was 
the head? The head was um 
der my chest. Couldn't I feé 
it? Didn’t I know the differ 
ence between the tail of 
snake and its head? 1 called 
that boy everything under the 
sun. : 

“And now that he had r 
assured me, my hysteria vane” 
ished and I no longer felt the 
cobra’s tail biting me. How] 
could ever have taken th 
flapping end for the head [iP 
never be able to explain, for 
plainly the head was unde 
my chest. It was as obvio 
now as if I could see it. 
“T barked out some orders) 
The gist of them was that they) 
boy was to slide his hand un=~ 
der my chest and wad the coat” 
around the head. With my 
weight pressing down on it 
the snake was unable to strik 
It was a ticklish job but it “— 
one that could be done. } 
would slowly raise up and . 3 
“The boy backed off. He 
would have none of it. He 
wanted to help the tuan but . . 


for one of the other boys. 
of the Chinese lads appeare 
He was game. And intelli” 
gent. As I cautiously raised” 
up a bit, not sufficient to allow 
the reptile to lift its head high 
enough for a striking position, 
he slid his hand underneath” 
me and made a quick grab fo 
the snake behind the head 
and as I slowly raised up 
higher and higher he began the 
process of tightly twisting the 
white duck coat over the 
cobra’s mouth, head and neck 
until it was helpless. 

“Less than ten min 
utes later the king: 
cobra that had almost 
succeeded in killing n 
was dropped into his” 
new box. I nevem 
ceased to be grateful to” 
the courageous little) 
Chinese boy that cam€é 
to my rescue when the 
Malay walked out om 
me. You’d have thought 
I was handing him 
million dollars when F 
presented him with the7 
wrist watch I bought 
for him at de Silva’s in 
Singapore. Strangel 
enough, when I also 
tried to give him some 
money he refused it. 

(Cont. on page 51) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BU 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BJECTS: 


animal and bird life; 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH “AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 


THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes pleas- 
ure in announcing Sydney Greenbie’s “The 
Romantic East” as its new quarterly publi- 
cation. This is the first of our publications 
to deal exclusively with the Orient and the 
first book written especially for the Na- 
tional Travel Club. 

The Committee has been anxious for 
some time to secure a general book dealing 
with the Far East, but it had no desire for 
a conventional account of an Oriental tour. 
It wanted a book that would give the full 
meaning to the words “romantic East’—a 
book that would blend the romance of the 
past with the turbulent, living romance of 
the present. Such a book Sydney Greenbie 
has written. ‘The Romantic East” is at 
once travel and interpretation, graphic de- 
scription and shrewd comment—a book in 
which the vitality and confusion of twenti- 
eth-century life are seen against such 
varied backgrounds as the old palaces of 
Peking, the modern skyscrapers of Canton, 
the sacred mountain of Fujiyama and the 
fantastic temples of Bangkok. 

Sydney Greenbie’s knowledge of the 
Orient is based on more than a decade of 
travel, observation and study beginning 
with two years’ residence in Japan. His 
previous books on the Orient include 
“Japan, Real and Imaginary,” “The Pacific 
Triangle” and “Gold of Ophir.” This new 
book is the culmination of his travels, his 
study and his experience. 

The route which we follow through “The 
Romantic East” begins in India. Bombay 
and Calcutta, strongholds of British com- 
merce and industrialism; Benares, the filter 
of India’s sorrows where a million people 
come yearly for purification; Delhi, the 
old and the new; Agra, with its marbles 
and memories, and the other cities of India 
offer a pageant of tradition and change, of 
ancient and modern romance, of serenity 
and chaos which Mr. Greenbie describes 
with dramatic vividness. Throughout there 
are shrewd observations on politics, re- 
ligion and modern life enriched with 
anecdote and incident. Finally, there are 
portraits of the three great figures of con- 
temporary India: Tagore, poet and re- 
former, Krishnamurthi, the “New Mes- 
siah,” and Ghandi, who possesses more 
power than any single man in India. 

In contrast to an India, restless, tortured 
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and stirring with revolt; to a Siam in tran- 
sition, where motor-boats chug hoarsely in 
the shadow of ancient temples and the 
king sits in a throne-room resembling a 
Western movie palace—in contrast to con- 
flict and change everywhere in the East 
Mr. Greenbie has evoked the vanished civi- 
lization of the Khmers in an unforgettable 
chapter on the supreme beauty of Angkor 
Wat. 

Finally, there are China and Japan, the 
former disrupted by the struggle between 
industrialism and ancient customs, and the 
latter a self-confident master of the sci- 
entific technique of the West, and, after 
only sixty years of apprenticeship, fore- 
most among the industrial nations of the 
world. At Osaka, Tokio and Yokohama, 
at Hongkong, Nanking and Shanghai, 
these nations reveal their defects and their 
virtues. 

Today the Western World is asking 
many important questions about the East. 
What part will Asia play in the future of 


civilization? What are the effects of in- 
dustrialism? What of the rising tide of 
color? What is the meaning of recent 


unrest? These questions are of vital in- 
terest to all of us. In traveling with Mr. 
Greenbie new light is thrown on all these 
perplexing problems. To travel, to see, 
and to understand is an exhilarating ex- 
perience. It is an experience that awaits 
every reader of “The Romantic East.” 

This special edition of “The Romantic 
East” is issued to members of the National 
Travel Club at the special price of $2.50. 
It is a volume of more than 300 pages with 
a colored jacket, decorative end-papers and 
thirty-two full-page illustrations. Subse- 
quent to Club publication, the book will be 
brought out by a general publisher at a 
higher price. 

For the benefit of those new members 
who are not familiar with the Club’s quar- 
terly publications, it may be said that we 
have been issuing these books successfully 
for two years. Already eight notable books 
of travel, exploration and allied subjects 
have been published in special editions and 
at special prices for our members. 

Members may secure “The Romantic 
East” and subscribe to the quarterly publi- 
cations by writing to the Secretary. A few 
of the earlier publications (which include 
such books as “Ends of the Earth,” by 
Roy Chapman Andrews, “The Flight of 
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the Southern Cross,” by C. E. Kingsfor 
Smith, “In the Land of the Lion,” | 
Cherry Kearton and “Mogreb-el-Acksa 
by Cunninghame-Graham) still remait 
and may be obtained by our members. ; 
complete list of all the volumes publishe 
by the Club was given in the Septembi 
issue of TRAVEL. 


MOTORING IN THE WEST INDIES” 


In the belief that the trend of moto 
travel is now setting toward the souther 
countries, who are building their highway 
to meet it, John Vavasour Noel, veterai 
Pan-American author, lecturer and pub 
lisher, is undertaking a series of moto 
trips in his own automobile to the Wes 
Indies, Central and South America. Thes 
trips, under the auspices of the Nationa 
Travel Club, are not planned as enduranet 
or speed tests, but are intended to make a 
survey of the travel possibilities, the se 
ices available for entry of cars in eac 
country and for unhampered circulation 
while under temporary licenses. 

These trips will embrace such islands as _ 
Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo and Porto 
Rico. Mr. Noel will start from Washington, 
motoring to Key West and passing thence ~ 
by boat to Havana. The object of Mr. 
Noel’s trip is to demonstrate the feasibility 
of motoring in the West Indies. All th 
countries he plans to visit have good roads. 

Mr. Noel has been prominently identi 
fied with Pan-American affairs for more 
than thirty years, and has traveled on 
horseback in many countries which he now 
plans to visit in his own car. An acco 
of Mr. Noel’s experiences will begin in the 
November issue of TRAVEL describing the 
journey from Washington to Key West 
Later on, he will describe his experiences 
in Cuba and in the other Caribbean 
countries. 7 

Great interest is being shown in this 
preliminary trip by the governments of the 
countries he is visiting, because of their 
desire to attract tourists who are always 
potential investors. At the take-off at the 
Zero Mile Stone at Washington, the diplo- 
matic representatives of Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic and the resident com- 
missioner of Porto Rico were present, 
accompanied by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Direc- 
tor-General of the Pan-American Union 
and a member of the Advisory Board of 
the National Travel Club. 
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luxurious sea trip to Capetown, and there spreads before you 
4 unparalleled panorama of glorious sights and travel thrills— 


ape Peninsula—interesting historical landmarks—gorgeous 
mountain and, ocean scenery—100-mile marine drive skirting 


the Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 


imberley—gigantic treasure chest, source of the world’s 


greatest supply of diamonds. 


i10lden Johannesburg, that regularly pours forth more than 
half of the earth’s yearly yield of yellow Metal. 


‘ruger National Park—a five-million acre natural ‘‘Zoo’’ where 
roam more than 250,000 head of Africa’s varied big game. 


Jurban, ‘‘Siren City,’’ on the Indian Ocean, where East meets 
West, and bordering Zululand with its native kraals, quaint 
customs, and weird tribal ceremonies. 


Mudtshoorn, land of the preening ostrich and the Cango Caves, 
eerie chambers filled with nature’s fantastic sculptures. 


Victoria Falls, 
majestic of the world’s waterfalls. 


greatest and most 


The mysterious Ruins of Zimbabwe— 

remains of temples and mine 
workings—immortalized in Rider 
Haggard’s ‘‘She’”’ and ‘‘King Solo- 


mon’s Mines.’’ 


Full information, with all details 


about special 
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ie Director, South Africa Government 
\ N. qe Bureau, Dept. No. TH4, 11 Broadway, 
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nothing but enjoy because of this “Sth Ace”... 
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hotel, and key-city offices . . . gigantic resources 
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low as $2000. Booklets, ship plans, from your 


own agent, or any Canadian Pacific office: New 
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in U. S. 


and 30 other cities and Canada. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ZANZIBAR 


(Continued from page 11) 


that the name of Ausentic held good 
for the whole sea-line well up into the 
century after Christ; though 
long, long before that it had passed 
out of the hands of the Ausans into 
those of the Katabans; and away from 
the Katabans to the Sabians, who at 
that time controlled the overland 
routes from India to Mecca. Then 
the Himyarites took possession and 
with this were started upon a great 
sea-go_ng trade with India that during 
the first century after Christ, ruined 
Saba. 

And it was these fleets of the 
Himyarites which, setting forth from 
the trading states of Yemen and Aden 
and moving along the east coast of 
Africa, made a world-famous em- 
porium of the bazaar of Zanzibar ; 
likely enough occupying at the same 
time Lamu, Mombasa, Tanga, Kilwa 
and Mozambique; while it was they 
also who are supposed to have opened 
up the gold mines of Zimbabwe in 


| Rhodesia. 


| of the 


And now we see yet another type 
of adventurer in Zanzibar, the early 
mining men, mingling with the men 
sea. Strange dark fellows, 
these hot-eyed, avid gold seekers of 
all ages; opening their closed fists in 


|the darkest corner of the crowded 


mart; whispering and bartering over 
their gold. Or again, throwing it all 
away for a woman; parched for the 
sweet, strong wine of love and life; 
bartering and being done down by 
the sons of Solomon. 

Once again the fortune of the coast 
line changes, and the Himyarites are 
succeeded by the Abyssinians, who 
hold it until the sixth century after 
Christ, when they are defeated by the 
Persians, under Nushirwan the Just; 


| though save for these two facts, we 


know little of what went on so far 
away as East Africa. For in Europe, 
itself, at that time, men were living 
too quickly, too dangerously, to have 
thought of much apart from them- 
selves: though up and down the coast 
itself the tide of commerce and reli- 
gion swelled high. In the seventh 
century Mohammed rose to power, 
with such far-reaching and deep- 
seated consequences to Zanzibar and 
the coast itself; and the second Bantu 
invasion swept the country, drawing 
rein for some reason or other just 
opposite to Zanzibar, but spreading 
northward until it found itself checked 
by the Jana River, a far tougher prob- 
lem than any simple negro or slave 
raider or trader to tackle. 

Yet somehow or other they were 
subdued, and once again the vast and 
heavy-laden caravans toiled in safety 
over the deserts of Africa to Arabia 
and Turkistan: loading up, on their 
way back to the coast, with ivory and 
slaves, among whom were many of 
the Masai, those intrepid hunters who 
even now tackle elephants with their 
spears upon the slopes of Elgon; 
swarming over them like flies, sting- 
ing the great brutes to death; though 
the descendants of the men carried 
away into captivity are still to be 
found in Zanzibar, married to the 
women of the place, and living tamely 
enough, all their old glories» forgotten 
—those days when their ancestors may 
well have helped to gather ivory for 


| Solomon's throne. 
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It was in 1498 that the Portugi 
who brought so much sorrow to 
Africa, first set eyes upon the De 
able Isles, for on April the fourtl 
that year, Vasco da Gama sig 
Pemba, the sister island of Zanzi 
Again in 1499 on his way back - 
India he came close to a large isl 
which he called Jamgiber, but i 
doubtful whether he actually sto; 
here at that time, though there 
some writers who speak of him 
ting in here for a supply of fresh { 
visions and fruit; and report 
country as doing a good trade 
calicoes and gold. 

Ruy Lorenco Ravasco, howe 
leaving Lisbon four years later, | 
tured at Zanzibar twenty fine $ 
laden with ambergris and ivory, 
toiseshell and wax. : 

Here we have the first invasion 
Europeans; Portuguese ships at 
chorage, Portuguese faces in ~ 
streets, a new and altogether stra 
language, a new people and at 
tradition; a hard, strong and brilli 
thread in the shifting web of 
and yet more bloodshed. 

For the Sultan of Zanzibar, rece 
ing no satisfaction in response to 
remonstrances upon the capture of 
vessels, massed and set out with sé 
four hundred men in war canoes, 
greater number of which were 
stroyed by cannon shot while his 
son was among those killed. 

In a few months Zanzibar 
definitely subjected to Portugal, wh 
later still Dom Duarte de Lem 
Governor of the Provinces of Ef 
opia and Arabia—and how prow 
titles such as these float like 
sailed galleons upon the Portug 
history of these days—set out to ¢ 
lect tribute from Mafia, Zanzibar 4 
Pemba. 

At that time Mafia submitted, ¢ 
all the people of Pemba fled to Me 
basa, leaving their houses empty. I 
once again the proud-spirited inha 
tants of Zanzibar showed fight: 4 
once again the town was given Oy 
to massacre and rape and robbery; t 
people, according to Portuguese re 
ords, being “well pierced in the fle 
by the sharp point and sword blade 
our Men.” : 

A few years more, however, 4 
the island town got back a little @ 
her own; capturing and putting 
death sailors from the wreckage 0 
Dom Jorje d’Albuquerque’s exped 
tion. Later on, however, she joime 
with her enemies and gave thenr 
likely enough for the mere sake ¢ 
fighting—substantial help in the redu 
tion of the unruly island of Mombas 
under Nino da Cunha; while, with th 
victory, the East Coast of Africa b 
came consolidated, with the three othe 
seats of governments—Malacca, Ormt 
and Ceylon—under Vice Regal rul 

It was after this that Zanziba 
formed an alliance with her old cdl 
querors—ceasing to pay tribute—stoc 
upon her own feet once more; escaf 
ing, by some miracle, the ravages | 
the cannibal hordes of Tete who swe 
up the coast from Mozambique 4 
destroyed Kelwa—with some tht 
thousand of Arabs; attacking Mo 
basa also, slaying and eating its p 
ple, who—groaning under Portugu 

(Continued on page 48) 
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the famous “Prince” ships pro- 
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Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Monte- 
video with 17 day service to 
Buenos Aires. The travel-wise 
select the super-luxury liners— 
“Northern Prince,” “Eastern 
Prince,” “Southern Prince” or 
“Western Prince,’ for a fast, safe 
voyage. 


Accommodations for first class passen- 
gers only Reservations and literature 
at authorized tourist agents or at the 
Furness Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
(where Broadway begins) or 565 Fifth 
Ave, NN. Y2-C. 
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THE ROMANCE OF ZANZIBAR 
(Continued from page 46) 


rule—had been driven to attempt some 
sort of alliance with them. 

Then in the year fifteen hundred 
and ninety-one came the English in 


|'the Edward Bonaventure under the 
| command of Sir James Lancaster, who 


in reply to messages of inquiry sent 
word that he was bent upon nothing 
more than business with his friends 
in India; though the Portuguese, 
jealous of their own hold upon the 
island, gave the natives to understand 
that the English were cruel and un- 
scrupulous man-eaters. The records 
of Lancaster’s voyage speak of fish, 
coconuts, fresh fruit, oxen and fowls 
as being among the supplies of the 
island, mentioning also the Casuarina 
tree which was once highly esteemed 
for the making of the masts of ships: 
while he also, as did Duarte Barbose 


| in fifteen hundred and twelve, speaks of 
| the sewed boats which are still seen 
| all along the coast. 


Once again in 1652 the Arabs swept 
down upon Zanzibar from Omar and 
there was more bloodshed, while so 
many lost their lives that Da Seiscas 
de Cabreira was sent out from Portu- 
gal to subdue the invader. 

Five years later—some ten years 
after the rebellion of Pemba, when the 
people then massacred in one night 
all the Portuguese men, women and 
children, ridding themselves from 
the Portuguese yoke—the power of 
the Portuguese in Zanzibar, despite the 
pro-Portuguese endeavor of Queen 
Fatima, was broken by Imam Leif 
Bei Sultan of Oman who drove them 
out of Pemba, Mombasa and Kilwi, 
failing only before the powerful for- 
tress of Mozambique. Later on, 
however, his son Seif ben Sultan— 


| who owned one third of all the date 


palms of Oman, and possessed a fleet 
of twenty-eight ships with eighty 
guns, and whose name is still famous 
in Zanzibar—drove out the Portuguese 
from that island, also, and from all 
their possessions to the north of it, 
establishing garrisons in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. 

And still in Zanzibar dynasty fol- 
lowed dynasty; the Yaarubi being 
succeeded by the Albuecaid dynasty 
which operates up to the present day, 
and it seemed as though at last peace 
might be coming to Zanzibar: under 
the first joint Imam of Oman and 
Zanzibar, Sultan bin Seif the First. 
A little later and the present city of 
Zanzibar, as it now stands, was being 
built by Musu Hassan, grandson of 
Queen Fatima, and Abdulla, King of 
Otondo. 

Later, far later still come yet other 
treaties; countless intrigues, treaties 
and annexations; treaties with Ger- 
many and France and England and 
America and once again with Persia. 
In regard to the territories of Bunder 
Abbas, the subtle Persians drew so 
much advantage to themselves that in 
the end, somewhere about 1856, they 
broke the heart of the great and 
famous Seyyid Said: that great sailor, 
great soldier and very great gentle- 
man, who was the first to lay the 
foundation of the clove industry in 
Zanzibar, and whose dominion at the 
time of his death included the whole 
of Oman, certain islands of the Per- 
sian Gulf, and the coast of Africa 
from Guardafui to Cape Delgado, 
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with the exception of Lamu; whi 
dreams of conquest and com 
embraced a chain of trading 


zibar to the Congo; a dream 7 
may yet come true. ; 

Upon the top of all this in 
came England and what is know 
Lord Canning’s reward, perpeta 
the last wishes of Seyyid Said, } 
elegy was still upon the lips ¢ 
people as ‘First in War, Firs 
Peace and First in the Hearts ¢ 
Countrymen”: followed by the t 
and explorations of Tippu Tib; 
a sort of general settling dow 
Zanzibar, despite a dragging 
current of dark magic. . .. y 

For still the Horn of Nin is? 
heard, and the drums which once 
for war beat now for dancings’ 
festivities, while still the old 
of the drums live in the minds off 
the signal drums named Jutu 
Rewa; the barrel drums with ; 
at either end, Vumi and Chapuo, 
used for calling the slaves toget 
Msondo, the tall, thin drum of 
women’s initiation, Mahindo, the @ 
with no bottom which stands @ 
three legs; and with these tambour 
with bells, and the Zomari or @& 
onettes which sound like bagpip 
and which I have heard right aq 
the continent in Morocco—and 
mandolin, Kinada, copied irom 
Arabic Ood. 

And still the old Persian solar 4 
is used alongside with the Moh 
medan year; and each new yea 
old, old ashes of the fire of the’ 
year are laid at the cross roads;) 
medicine men whisper to the fam 
of the dead in Kipepo, the spirit 
guage: and there are secret dat 
and ritual dances and songs, | 
dance having its own metaphor 
meaning. 

And Djinns, the Genii of 7 
Arabian Nights, still travel by sez 
Zanzibar as they ever did; and de 


Pepo. And love charms are us 
and the very birds make assignati¢ 
the owl crying out “Tonight, toni 
and the Kirumbizi telling tales: * 
anasema na mke—Mtu anasema 
mke”—(a man is talking to a wom: 


all alike hanging heavy on the @ 
And here the women are still vel 
and no one knows one half of ¥ 
goes on behind great carved doors 
these high houses; or for the mat 
of that what goes on behind the bla 
front of the house of the mind of 
men, the veils of the women. 
even yet, though the white 
seem to rule—under the Sultan 
over him—and work a little, lang 
and pale, or hectic with fever, ¢ 
dance and flirt and drink coc 
and play tennis, and roll in their 
tors along the pale wide roads 
tween the clove orchards, old Z 
is still alive all about them and 
far, far removed from them. 
ghosts walk its many crooked 
while beautiful as it is by day, 
shows a subtle charm, a loveline 
its own by moonlight. 


= * * 


ntains and through Townsend we 
to a gentle slope leading down to 
Black Buttes and Emigrant Wash 
e Death Valley first bursts into 

The three Death Valley buttes 
historic landmarks which have 
ed both pioneers and prospectors. 
the foreground are the tawny sand 
s. Suddenly, seemingly out of 


Jlongside the new hotel, a low 
-story building, of adobe con- 
cted in the Spanish style with a 
patio in the center and a sparkling 
atain, stands “The Lost Wagon.” 
as brought piece by piece twenty 
es down from the northern end of 
th Valley where the point is still 
rked on the map as “Lost Wagons.” 
uvenir hunters had started to de- 
y this survivor of the seven 
ons which started on that historic 
ney across the valley for the gold 
ds of California in 1849. Mr. 
baum has added the “lost wagon” 
his Death Valley museum of his- 
ic relics at Stove Pipe Wells. Our 
parked alongside the emigrant 
on made an interesting compari- 
1 of the change of mode of trans- 
tation during the past three-quar- 
s of a century. 

We had arrived at Stove Pipe Wells 
about noon. After luncheon our 
t tour was to Mosaic Canyon back 
Stove Pipe Wells up in Tucki 
duntain, or Sheep Mountains as it 
frequently called. Mosaic Canyon 
ja magnificent gorge cut out by the 
rce water torrents that once tore 
rough the mountains. Rocks of 
ry color polished to the smoothness 
marble are imbedded in a solid 
rmation which makes the whole ap- 
ar like a beautiful mosaic pattern. 
om the mouth of the canyon a 
pnderiul view of Death Valley some 
‘e miles distant is afforded. The 
mptation is to explore Mosaic 
anyon to its source. A driver at 
love Pipe Wells told us that he had 
mbed the canyon for nine miles and 
ill had not reached its beginning. 
‘ild mountain sheep abound in Tucki 
‘ountain. We found a magnificent 
tir of ram horns in the canyon. 
here is a $500 fine for the killing of 
te of these mountain sheep, but the 
dians of Death Valley still kill them 
hen in need of food. 

‘Our next exploration tour took us 
»wards the southern end of the valley 
) the original water hole of Stove 
lipe Well and the unique dug-out of 
amsters in the boom days when 
eighters crossed the valley from 
idoo to Beatty. The dug-out is 
w but a few feet above ground and 
ilt of empty beer bottles and adobe. 
n old piece of stove pipe placed 
ere by a wandering prospector 
rks the water-hole now dug to a 
msiderable trench. The old Stove 
ipe Well is about three miles south- 
t of the modern resort. A good 
ad leads on to Salt Creek through 
hat is known as the Devil’s Corn- 
eld, weird mesquite bushes half covy- 
red with sand. In Death Valley one 
igs for wood and climbs for water. 
fost of the springs are up in the 
1ountains. 

An hour or two of sport on the 
and dunes, a gorgeous sunset seen 
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only in Death Valley and the cur- 
tain of night with its shower of stars 
raining down like needles concluded 
the first day of our tour. 

Early the next morning our itiner- 
ary led to the ghost city of Rhyolite 
where we stopped at the famous bot- 
tle house. A curl of blue smoke 
indicated that this long abandoned 
landmark again had a tenant. A 
knock brought a Mr. Stratton to the 
door. He lives in the glass bottle 
house with two partners who are 
prospecting around a bit in the old 
Bull Frog district. 

Stratton likes Nevada. He says 
California, not much further across 
the border than he can throw a stone, 
has too many tourists. A lot of 
tourists come into Death Valley too, 
these days, Stratton complains. “They 
bring with them a dollar and a clean 
shirt and change neither,’ Stratton 
satirized. Be that as it may, Death 
Valley is not slow to capitalize on 
the tourist crop. 

The collecting of lavender and 
purple bottles and other bits of glass 
colored by Death Valley’s potent rays 
has become quite a fad. Enterprising 
desert habitués have set up stands and 
are selling purple colored bottles, 
empty, for as high as three and four 
dollars. Others will sell you a bit of 
azurite quartz or other Death Valley 
souvenirs for a half dollar. 

At Beatty we made a stop to take 
on gas. The route from Stove Pipe 
Wells had been through Boundary 
Canyon, with a stop at Hell’s Gate 
where a full sweep of Death Valley 
affords an awe inspiring view; past 
Corkscrew Mountain, of the Funeral 
Range and then through the Amar- 
gosa Valley to Rhyolite to Beatty. 
Here we turned off towards Lead- 
field. Snow was encountered on the 
upward grade crimsoned by the red 
oxides of the hillsides. We sped on 
past the abandoned mining camp of 
Leadfield. Gambling tables, a small 
grand piano, a baby’s crib gave mute 
evidence of its former life. 

The road narrows as it drops down 
into Titus Canyon along a flowing 
stream. The stream disappears and 
the trail winds its way in and out 
along the stream-bed. On either side 
rise gigantic cliffs that zigzag in 
and out forming a labyrinth, breath- 
taking in its stupendousness. On 
some of the boulders we found pre- 
historic Indian writings—symbols of 
the setting sun, writhing serpents, 
goats and other hieroglyphics. 

Often it seemed as if there could not 
be width enough for the car to pass 
or space for the wheelbase to make 
the turn. The grandeur of Titus 
Canyon surpasses all description. 
Here nature has been rampant; huge 
mountains have literally been torn 
asunder. Titus Canyon extends for 
nine miles, then leads out upon Death 
Valley. One feels as if one had left 
Dante’s Inferno behind and Death 
Valley seems a sweet friendly vale 
in the setting sun of our second day. 

The third day we branched off from 
the Eichbaum road toward the west 
of Stove Pipe Wells at the Black 
Buttes and turned up Emigrant 
Springs Wash in the Panamint Moun- 
tains. At Emigrant Springs, a few 
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Mediterranean 
and Morocco 


The highway of historical jewels 
strung ona golden cord of desertsand 


VERANDA OF A “‘TRANSAT’’ HOTEL 


HE Mediterranean and Sahara, blazing gold beyond the 

Pillars of Hercules...the Phoenician galleys slipping, with 
oars muffled to their secret coves...the songs of Mutamid, that 
Arab king of Seville... fair-haired Vandals who under Genseric 
left here a legacy of blue eyes and ruddy skins... the fervor of 
those impassioned armies who, with Musa Ibn Nebi, carried the 
faith of Allah from the Red Sea to the Atlantic » » Across “the 
longest gangplank in the world” from the heart of Manhattan 
to the gayety of Paris afloat...English speaking stewards who 
anticipate every wish... French seamen whose ancestors tamed 
the Atlantic before Columbus » » Five and half days to Plymouth 
for London...a few hours later, a covered pier at Havre...a 
waiting express... three hours, Paris, where the light seems 
always brighter, life gayer, sweeter and set to dance music 
... overnight, the Riviera...a day across the Mediterranean, 
all North Africa, the winter playground for smart Continentals. 

i ea 
Three 30-day Mediterranean-Moroccan cruises...the freedom of independent 
travel with unlimited stopovers...a ship that is the last word in luxury and chic. 
“France”, Jan. 10...Feb. 14...Mar. 20 


The “Barbary Land Cruises’ through Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia with their 
famous 46 “Transat” hotels...57-day itinerary $1750 ...13-day itinerary $200. 


Sreneh Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent or write to 19 State St., New York 
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WEST INDIES... The. 


Caribbean's the Thing... Cunard 


is the WAY ++. the luxurious atmos- 
phere of Cunard’s transatlantic liners 
.. world-lamous service... delight- 
ful leisure in tune with the tropics. 
Permit yourself this re-energizing, 
mid-winter breathing spell ...down 
the West Indies ...in the wake 
of the Conquistadors to Kingston, 
Nassau, Havana, Panama, San Juan, 
Santo Domingo, Santiago, Bermuda, 
Haiti! Beginning with the Thanks- 
giving Day Cruise of the Franconia 
sailing on November 18 there are 
ten Cunard cruises varying in dura- 
tion from 8 to 18 days ... with 
sailings until April 15. Rates from 
$111 up depending upon steamer 


and length of cruise, 


— 


HAVANA SERVICE... The 


famous transatlantic sisters Caronia 


and Carmania sail every W ednesday 
and Saturday . » » New York to 
Havana... Minimum Round Trip 
rates... First Class... $170 up. 
Special New Year's Eve Cruise to 
Nassau and Havana Dec. 26... 
8 Days. $170 up. 


Send for descriptive literature to your 
local agent or 25 Broad way, New Y ork 
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the canyon, we stopped to 
whall. The trough at the 


the ill- 
which 
They 

iving spring 


ch leads off to the ghost 
Skidoo. Nothing but a few 
and heaps of bottles and tin 
of prosperous 
we came 
site of 
g famous Harris- 
discovered by “Shorty” 
Pete Oglebury in 1906. 
turned off and drove up a 

Grand View, with 
h-taking, spectacular vistas. 
| Below lies Death Valley—a sight that 
description. Neither artist 


nor camera can do justice to what the 


once 


on 


the 


ONCE 


{ 


ania 
we 


g mountain to 


eye beholds. Like a great river, the 
valley flows past. In the distance 


against the Funeral Mountains a sharp 
| eye detects the oasis of Furnace Creek 
| Ranch and on a plateau above, Furnace 
Creek Inn. The ranch is the lowest 
point in America where vegetation 
still thrives, 276 feet below sea level. 
From here the valley flows southward 
to the Salt Pools, the lowest point, 
feet below level. Towards 
\the south, the Funeral Mountains 
merge into the Black Mountains. 
Above, floating as if detached in the 
lair, we could the snow-capped 
peak of Mt. Charleston, and turning 
| towards the west, Mt. Whitney, rising 
114,501 feet above sea level with its 
crown of snow above the high Sierra 
range, 

We decided to leave Death Valley 
via the southern end, driving from 
Stove Pipe Wells towards the south 
\to Furnace Creek Ranch. We passed 
the fields of tawny sand dunes, the 
Devil's Cornfield, where great vistas 
of mesquite bushes are twisted and 
banked with sand that look like corn 
shocks, The road crosses Salt Creek. 
Here we noted small fishes darting 
with lightning rapidity through the 
marshy growth. These tiny fish are 
said to be found only in Death Valley 
and thrive in the alkaline water. They 
look much like a small flying fish. 

To our left great alluvial deltas 
flow into the valley from the Pana- 
mint Mountains, pointing like great 
black fingers. At one point there is 
a level field which looks as if it must 
have been the battle-ground of the 
gods—great glistening black boulders 
appear to have been tossed about with 
Gargantuan force in some terrific 
combat. 

Further on we pass the Sphinx of 
Death Valley—a face closely resem- 


| 310 $64 


see 


bling that of the Sphinx of Egypt 
promontory 


carved by nature in a 
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that almost overhangs the road. From 
here on mountains of raw, yellow 
sulphur add color to the scene con- 


trasted with others of red iron oxides. © 
The road takes us in safety oo things 


the salt marshes with their weird 
hummocks of alkali and clay rising 
like monuments. It was these glisten- 
ing marshes that once spelled tragedy 
to the men and animals who tried to 
cross this arid waste. 

Smoke at Furnace Creck 
Ranch, stately palms and a swimming 
pool are in strange contrast to the 
ing 


trees 


I 


arid surround region. Here the 
government has been conducting an 


experimental station for the growing 
of date palms. Turkeys, chickens and 
live-stock seem to thrive on this ranch 
situated on the edge of the American 
sink. 
do most of the labor and are the only 
people able to endure the heat 
summer on the ranch. 

Opposite the ranch on a promontory 
against the Funeral Mountains is 
Furnace Creek Inn, a modern hostelry 
in the southern end of Death Valley. 
From here we drove to Ryan and 
visited Zabrizka Point, a hair-pin loop 
above the “Death Valley Bad Lands,” 
a twisting mass of brown and yellow 
mountains with yawning chasms and 
canyons. The Devil’s Golf Course, 
the Great Salt Pools and “Bad Water” 
are southward, but not being sure of 
the road we leit Death Valley via 
Death Valley Junction and Shoshone 
where we heard about Dad Fairbanks’ 
famous whiskey barrel which was sent 
to him at Greenwater during the days 
when Alkali Bill first had the inspira- 
tion of Death Valley tours. An in- 
sistent drummer it seemed tried to sell 
Dad a big order of whiskey in the 
pre-prohibition days. Dad did not 
need an order and said so in plain 
English whereon the drummer inti- 
mated that Dad was a piker. 

“All right then, put me down for 
the biggest barrel of whiskey your 
outfit carries,’ exploded Dad. 

Sometime later a flat car was run 
onto a siding at Death Valley Junc- 
tion. On it was a five hundred gal- 
lon tank of whiskey consigned to Dad 
Fairbanks. The smart drummer 
thought he had Dad stumped. But 
the story spread in the border-towns 
and there was a rush to Dad Fair- 
banks’ aid. The great copper lined 
whiskey barrel after weeks of labor 
was finally hauled on trucks to Dad’s 
saloon at Greenwater. 

The fame of Dad Fairbanks’ 
whiskey barrel spread and not to have 
had a drink from it was to have 
missed a big event. Not only did 
Dad sell all the whiskey in the barrel 
but ordered it filled many times. 

You cannot get a drink from Dad 
Fairbanks’ whiskey barrel today, but 
Death Valley itself is so exhilarating 
that you need no stimulant. 
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are graciously combined 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 

Come for a day, or 
week, or a year. 
salt sea air. Good food. 
in the sun on the O 
Deck. Ride on the fi 
smooth beach. Have tea 
the strains of Boccherini. 
the background is an inf : 
mality, and a friendliness 


that makes every minute 6 


Enjoy th 


your stay a pleasure. 
We will be glad to 
you more detailed info 


tion. There is a Motorz 


garage. 
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LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPA 


served the Jew against the back- 
d of his patriarchal past. Even 
rying was observing the Jew in 
st not from the point of view 
is Mohammedan neighbors but 
the point of view oi London and 
7 York. And yet, whatever the 
ence of the audience over the actor 
is case, it would not be straining 
ltruth to say that Irving’s nobly 
ic portrayal of Shylock was a 
able influence towards increas- 
the felicity enjoyed by Israel 
hout most of Christendom. 
contrast the Persian per- 


nce where one looked in vain 
any suggestion of sympathetic 
fedy. It was ancient Eastern 


which spat out the sentence: 
rest his heart—those are the 
y words!” It was a basely ex- 
t Shylock, grotesquely self-cen- 
, implacable. His crafty eyes 
‘kled with malicious murder—with 
personal fanaticism, or jungle 
lice, which the Eastern audience so 
understands—“an eye for an eye 
a tooth for a tooth.” 
for the Western spectator the oc- 
ion afforded double entertainment 
e and audience. For when the 
nstrous intent of the villain was 
ied in Shakespeare’s subtle fashion, 
dignified Persian gentlemen 
ly howled their delight. And this 
iPite the absence of Ellen Terry’s 
lical loveliness. Indeed the Persian 
ia was but a callow youth wear- 
, a wig of frizzled dark hair, and 
so tempestuously gratified was 
t audience that it crowned that 
with Shakespeare’s art. The 
me might be said, with much less 
nasis, about the Antonio. 
Later I talked with various mem- 
s of the cast. The very com- 
mndable Shylock was a swarthy and 
isticated fire-worshipper of thirty- 
, a graduate of the Presbyterian 
merican College of Teheran. I re- 
rred ‘earlier to his father as the 
cognized leader of the community of 
woastrians—the dwindling flock of 
at great teacher who about 1,000 
C. ushered in an age of progress 
d culture for ancient Persia. Our 
xdern fire-worshipper-Shakespearian 
holar-actor bears the name of Ar- 
h Afiatoon Sharokh. Not only was 
the Shylock, but it was he who 
anslated the play into Persian. Of 
urse, I wished that I were suffi- 
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ciently familiar with Persian to enjoy 
the poetry of Shakespeare in “that 
most exquisite of all Eastern lan- 
guages.’ Sharokh confessed to me 
that his first choice had been “Mac- 
beth,” but that political conditions in 
Persia were such (Riza Shah having 
seized the throne in somewhat Mac- 
bethian fashion) that it seemed un- 
wise to challenge a rigorous, if not 
wrathy, censorship. And so, having 


also considered “Hamlet” and 
“Twelfth Night,” he had finally 
settled upon “The Merchant of 


Venice.” He was abjectly apologetic 
for his meager staging of “our” great 
classic. Let us accept his apology 
with the bald comment that the less 
said the better about those settings 
and costumes. Certainly they were 
quite as devoid of the lavish and the 
gorgeous as was the stage of Shakes- 
peare’s day. 

I might mention another play then 
running at the Teheran theater to in- 
dicate how much the audience had 
been training up to Shakespeare. The 
play was a modern concoction entitled 
Parichehr Parizad—‘Fairy-faced and 
Fairy-born.” It was a lurid tragedy 
about a peasant girl who fascinated a 
king and was enticed to his harem. 
Her true lover then disguised himself 
and gained admittance to the King’s 
harem, but alas he was discovered and 
executed. 

Is it possible that this sample of the 
modern Persian theater had been at- 
tended by the diplomats and others of 
the Anglo-Saxon colony, and that this 
may account for their ignoring the 
Persian homage to Shakespeare? I 
did not press the point but I did ques- 
tion many of them as to their failure 
to enjoy the 100,c01th night’s enter- 
tainment afforded to the world by 
“The Merchant of Venice.” One and 
all they either diplomatically evaded 
the question or else professed total 
ignorance of the lost opportunity. 
Well, one can only say that the Per- 
sian capital is a small city without 
much going on to compete with such 
an event. If trouble had been brewing, 
those diplomats would have had 
their ears to ground, though not 
necessarily to prevent it. The hopeful 
citizen can hardly be blamed if he 
doubts the zeal of diplomats in mak- 
ing the world one in peace and 
charity. 


BRINGING ’EM HOME ALIVE 
(Continued from page 42) 


ne watch was sufficient, he insisted. 
was one of the few instances in my 
iy years in the East of an Oriental 
clining money.” 

This excerpt gives an idea of the 
ality of “Bring “Em Back Alive” 
sete is no room here to quote more, 
t no reader will be disappointed in 
: chapters on the Great Jungle Man, 
the hilarious and inebriated Ghost 
Katong, on the hunt for rhinos in 
pal, mor in any of the other ab- 


sorbing chapters in this book. As 
Frank Buck says, “Life in the jungle 
is a free-for-all fight, no fouls recog- 
nized and no weight limits. For this 
reason it is the greatest struggle in 
the world, the most stirring of all 
battles for existence”” In his book 
many dramatic phrases of this strug- 
gle will be found along with a great 
deal of general interest about life and 
people in the Orient. 
x * x 
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Einpress papan 


SPEEDS UP THE 


@ The huge new Empress 


of Japan now enters the Pacific 


“miracle.” Largest, fastest ship 
on the Pacific...26,000 gross tons, 
39,000 tons displacement, 21 
knots speed...she now heads the 


great white Empress fleet which 
is turning the old Far East into 
the new Near West. 
The Empress of Japan presents 
| sea-going luxuries carried to a 
new 1930 high...verandah suites- 
| with-bath, green and black tiled 
swimming pool, period lounges, 
sports deck, elevators, inlaid 
teakwood floors...a luxurious 
| resort-on-keel with service and 
cuisine in the New York-Paris 
) manner...equally superior first 
and second class. 
| TWO EMPRESS ROUTES © 
She is hailed with delight by 


: the smart internationals who 


prefer the Empress way of going 
to the Orient. There are two 
white Empress routes to the 
Orient ... the paradise route, 
via Hawaii, and the express 
route, straight across to Yoko- 
hama from Vancouver and 
Victoria. 


Ask for folder showing com- 


: In the Orient, washdays have 
seen no change in centuries 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


This new white giantess brings 
the Far East still nearer... 


plete Empress sailings, ships’ 
plans,and illustrated color book- 
lets on the fascinating Orient 
itself. Information, reservations 
and freight inquiries from your 


own agent or any Canadian 


| Pacific office: New York, Boston, 


Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, Montreal, and 29 other 
cities in the United States and 


Canada, 


TO THE 
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THE GRCAT 1931 


There's » primitive something 
in us that tingles at the glamorous 
word , , . AFRICA, Tomtoms 
throbbing in the bush... the 
calm majesty of the veld... the 
wild ruggedness of mountains, 


It's the continent of contrasts, 
yet with all her modernness, 
Africa gives one something to 
treasure, a richness of experience 
that is Africa's own and o cli- 
mate that is without question the 
world's most healthful, 


A, 43,359 mile optional rail- 
way trek from Capetown to in- 
land Alvica . , Llebaday eh 
Johannesburg . . Port Elizabeth 
., Durban , , Mozambique . . 
Zanzibar, , Mombasa .. Aden 
_, Port Sudan, . Port Tewhk... 
Alexandria and the Nile... 
Naples... Monaco... Gibral- 
tar, , , London, 


The 5S. 5S. Transylvania, o first- 
class transatlantic liner, leaving 
New York Jan, 17,1931, re- 
turningto Mew York, April 24 
1931 ,,. first visits Trinidad, 
then the South American ports 
of Rio, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires ... Tristan Da 
Cunha... and then on to Africa 
and the Mediterranean ... 
Three cruises in one. You travel 
os you live, leisurely and in 


complete home comfort, Rates 
$1450 up. 


Send for booklet to 
your local agent or 


(UNAND ANCHOR 
LINGS 


25 BROADWAY, N.Y, C, 
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(Continued from page Z3) 


Wee of the Lost, was christened 
\Liscostiao—the Search Laty—when 
tHe caine off the ways in Dundee. 
Her fir service was as 4 “tat 


| Utider 


| York 


| ceived her baptism as a 


freigin and express packer” between 


London and Bombay and Caleuttz, 
Vrobaihy, Singapore, too, knew her 
iton hows Therealter, she came 


ley the Stars and Stripes at New 


ard renamed Coalinga, 
was tin wn 1902, when the 
packers took her over, that she re- 
“Star /’ 

Vuilt by Halan & WAH, a BA- 
fant, Irdand, more than half a century 


WAS 


and i 


f 
ago, two imMe-rigged shipp—the Star 


| like 


| Hentioninig 


| Of Vrance and the Star of Italy Were 


w chrinened at their launchings, hav- 
ini heen constructed for the Star Line, 
its sail between 
and the pris A Chita. 
Vor twaty years, they were “tea 
ships” and “sik ships/’ and much of 
the aged ivory in the castles and mu- 
seutns of England came in these fast 
sailers from “China 

Sweeping wy ad dowt sea 
lanes between Glaswow and Australian 
ports, the Star of Peru, itt in the 
Seotch city almost exactly fifty years 
ao, way atinher “passenger liner” 
the Star of India. She was 
Jauriched under the name of Himalaya, 
and a number of fast passages in the 
eighties are marked down for her, In 
smpeed of these ships, it 
shold be remerribered that they were 
non Speers, and the time of their 
voyages seems Now, except in com- 
parison with other vessels of their size, 
Shiate, and sailarea, They 
also were far steadier and more reli- 
ale than the dippers, according to 
such records as remain, Today, the 
historic Star of Perw eut down to be 


OVETAUINE 


LAVEr pon 


freighters 


Side,” 


the 


tonnage 


\a coal barve at Noumea, has been re- 


| Palmer ; 


| the 


named Lougamville, and protably has 
fourid her last earthly port, 

jn Dumbarton, Seotland, in 1893, 
was launched a ship named Glairmore, 
Soon she was sold, and became Abby 
then the Western Packers’ 
Association bought her, and heeame 
Stay of England, second in the 
1924 race hetween the Golden Gate 
and Bristol Bay. In the spring of 
146, she was tied up on the San 
Vranciseo wateriront, Wer cargo had 
heen unloaded and she was riding 
light. Swinging with tidal currents, 
the cable fouled under her bows and 
she gave a heavy list to port just as 
the witid changed, reeze and sea 
turned her on her side, and she sank 
gently to the bottom of the bay, She 
was raised some three or four months 
later and is today as good a ship as 


she ever was, though her master 
points with pride to a clump of 
barnades grown fast to his eabin 


table, a8 proof that she once rested 
under the sea, 

The Star of Iussia, sold in 1926, 
mide the record run of 33 days from 
Tatoosh to Apia, while on her way 
with a full cargo of lumber from the 
Vritish Columbia port to Noumea, 
where she had been bought for inter- 


island service. This wold seem to! 
prove that there is speed in these half | 
comury-Ad hulls even yet, when men | 
man them who know how to ge! 
every knot out of every stitch of can- | 
yas the ship can spread. The Star of 
Alaska, winner of the 1928 race, set | 
the all-time record for the run from) 
Bristl Bay to San Francisco in 192%, | 
when she foned the 200 miles in 
exactly fourteen days. 
There is Star 
christened : 
Nipped down the ways in Glasgow in| 
itz, Then she passed under the | 
German flag, and was renamed Stcin- : 
) 

: 


the 
He 


of Faltland, 


Durbridge, when she 


beck, Some few years later, the Stars 
and Stripes flew from her peak and 
her hull carried the title Northern 
Light. Aiterward, the was again old, | 
and given the name Arapahoc. Then | 
the passed into the possession of the 
packers organization atid atiorned 
with her present name. : 

At ome time, there were four | 
wooden ships in the fleet, though iron 
and sted are the preferred hulls, with 
iron apparently the more defiant of | 
time and seas. These were the Santa | 
Clara, Gohemia, L. J. Morse and Cen- 
tennial, a apparently retaining their 
original names. They were full- 
tigged ships, and ory one, Centen- 
nin, remains in service, oo far as 
available records show. In 1904, she 
was burned to the water, but still was 
n) valuable that she was rebuilt in 
19%, and sent to Alaska with that 
year’s fleet, Ii my memory serves 
me correctly, all four of these wooden 
ships were built at Bath, Maine, in 
1870, or 1971, 

As late as 1892, the Fleet of the 
Lost left the Golden Gate twenty-five 


or thirty strong. From the early 
nineties to about 1910, when this 


flotilla was at its greatest point of 
number of ships, the square-riggers 
raced wp arid down the Pacific coast. 
Northward bound, their holds were 
loaded with tinplate and shooks for 
the marufacture of cans and crates, 
and their very modern and well- 
equipped crews’ quarters filled with 
150 to 200 men per ship. This seems 
4a very large crew for a windjammer, 
but it must be remeribered that, once 
arrived on Bristol Bay, every sailor 
becomes a fisherman, thereby increas- 
ing his income until some of the 
“shellbacks” returned to Alameda with 
$2,000 to $2,500 for their work from 
April to October, more moriey than 
any sailor ever earned in any similar 
period, The average payment to the 
returning men was $1,000 each for 
their six months away from home. 
But now the last squadron of the 
Fleet of the Lost is tied up in the 
“Creek” at Mameda, whispering their | 
vanished records and reputations, tell- 
ing their real names in the language 
of ships, no more to break out their | 
to’ gallants’Is 
“Where the sturdy forefoot snores 
through planet-powdered flors, 
And the seared whale flukes in 


flarne,”’ 
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nd Fledgling Cock; Father of 
and Father of Blacksnakes; 
Cobra of White Mountain and 
of Center Mountain; Croco- 
wnstream and Shark Down- 
i; Hard Stone and Soit Stone. 
relate how the stronger of 
ir overcame the weaker. One 
> priests, dressed in parapher- 
aken from the banana stalk, re- 
he myth of Full-Fledged Cock’s 
over Fledgling Cock. When 
ry is finished, there are fervid 
of approval from the acolytes 
p-bearers. The god still posses- 
lim, the priest leaps to his feet 
gins to dance. The priest who 
m the other set of cockfight 
ngs is possessed by Fledgling 
and joins him. The dance con- 
f sallies and feigned spurrings. 
“ledged Cock chuckles harshly; 
ing, in a faint falsetto. An “or- 
fa” beats gongs and  music- 
Finally Fledgling yields and 
his head. Full-Fledged Cock 
s over him in triumph, spurring 
“So it is done to our enemies,” 
s the assembled throng. A priest 
up with firebrands and 
fishes them on each side of the 


rer the Cockfight Dance, “coup 
ng” and addresses to the head 
paraphernalia continue till late at 
‘A picturesque feature of one 
east was a dance by young boys 
tilts. They omitted none of the 
ary dance movements, advancing 
retreating, standing, bending and 
ing with outstretched arms. 
idering that the stilts were mere 
branches with a lopped off limb 
h footpiece, it was a remarkable 
bition of agility. But the grown- 
fiewed it with bored toleration. 

€ wine gurgles continually from 
ancient Chinese jars—some of 
must have been spectators at 
y such scenes. Night finds the 
mblage rather boisterous. The 
continue dancing, but the old 
gather close to the wine jars and 
t. 

nere is a sense of well-being in 
circle of dancers near the head, 
he throng of old men squatted 
md the wine jars, many of them 
dlin drunk, and in the folk massed 
< under the houses. For their 
is in the ascendant. The whole 
on has gained life: not an indi- 
al life, but life that is diffused 
ughout the fields to better the 
s, life that will vitalize the do- 
Hic animals, life that will make the 
themselves more nearly what 


ae 


want to be. No longer theirs to 
ry about an uncollected debt of 
And this triumphant feast! What 
lief from the anxiety of the last 


Tek AC VE? L 


PATHS OF VENGEANCE IN LUZON 
(Continued from page 29) 


few days and the monotony of months 
and months before! ~ 

The headfeast culminates on the 
third day in the great series of cere- 
monials called the ditak. Every mem- 
ber of the party furnishes one or more 
animals. for sacrifice. Twenty or more 
priests may be taking part simul- 
taneously in the invocations. Their 
differently pitched, impassioned voices 
‘rise and fall like bamboo harps.” 
That land of the Ifugaos entices the 
eye with more of natural and even of 
man-made beauty, I believe, than any 
equal area of the earth. Equally signal 
is one of these ceremonials in its ap- 
peal to the ear. Against the cadences 
that rise and fall in threnodic measure, 
how like angrily plucked strings the 
explosive exhortations of the aco- 
Tytes!.. .. 

The ditak ceremonies of the head- 
takers and of the headlosers are as 
alike as the prayers of warring na- 
tions that profess the same brand of 
christianity—the objective is reversed, 
that is all. 

On the morrow of the next day, the 
headtakers, brandishing the parapher- 
nalia, make a procession around the 
houses, chanting. The paraphernalia 
is then divided and each headtaker 
hangs his portion under the eaves of 
his house. 


Before it is removed from the 


banana stalk, the head is addressed as | 
hark thee, | 


follows: “Hark thee, 


Head! Thou art taken down, but do | 
not take us down. Take down thy | 


father and mother and all thy kindred. 
Let them serve to avenge thee in or- 
der that thou have companions. Take 
down Sickness and Famine and Sor- 


cery, and even the evil-bringing deities | 


of the Downstream Region and of the 
Upstream Region. For you have be- 
come one of us; 
familiar with us.” 

The head will usually adorn the 
Sinew’s house; ii another’s, that de- 
tail was agreed on before the party 
set forth. All the members share in 


you have become | 


the actual ownership, and it cannot be | 


sold against their will. Only old heads 


are sold, as a rule, although some- | 


times the enemy family will purchase 
their kinsman’s head at heavy cost. 


To clinch the benefits of taking the | 


head, all, together with their kin, 
have now to periorm general-welfare 
ceremonials. 
there must be witchcraft and soul- 
trapping and continual sacrificing to 
offset enemy ceremonies. Soon or late, 
they will have to perform the head- 
losers’ ceremonies for one of their 
number slain in a “returning of the 
vengeance.” Then they will begin on 
a new cycle in the usually intermi- 
nable spiral, 
geance. 


And from time to time | 


and re-return the ven- | 


: ase8* 
Dada ea accatere® 
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does. It contains on its northern 
edge the great mass of the Reichstag 
building, hub of German political life. 
It contains the Kroll Opera, hardly 
less sumptuous and perfect in its pres- 
entations than the Linden Opera, but 
at popular prices. It contains also 
on its southwestern edge the zoologi- 
cal garden, generally conceded to be 
the finest in the world. The Tiergar- 
ten holds the public fancy and centers 
Berlin life far more than Central 
Park the life of New York’s millions. 

The Siegesallee or Avenue of Vic- 
tory is a glittering affair conceived in 
the brain of the last Kaiser and exe- 
cuted at his expense. Thirty-two 
marble statues line the avenue, rep- 
resenting the thirty-two rulers of 
Brandenburg-Prussia, and each ruler 
is furnished a foil by statues of two 
eminent contemporaries, placed mod- 
estly behind the ruler and on a lower 
level. The avenue culminates in the 
great Column of Victory commemo- 
rating the three wars of conquest 
hatched and engineered so cleverly by 
Bismarck. The latter’s statue sur- 
veys the whole scene from its pedes- 
tal in front of the Reichstag. 

This avenue and column of victory 
strike a slightly jarring note in mod- 
ern republican Berlin, though time 
will soften their obtrusiveness as it 
has that of the Arc de Triomphe in 
republican Paris. It is rather a re- 
lief to escape from this outworn, 
gloating scene to the busy interior of 
the Reichstag Building. I secured one 
day a pass to the press box and 
watched a delightfully democratic 
session of the Reichstag. There was 
no stern imperial chancellor to over- 
awe the members, no shadow of ap- 
prehension lest imperial moustaches 
to be twisted in anger, but there was 
the same free and disorderly debating 
so familiar in American legislatures 
and in Congress. While speakers 
droned or shouted according to their 
temperament, groups who were not in 
sympathy chatted nonchalantly, read 
newspapers, walked about the room. 
utterly ignored the orator’s effort. 
When the din became too much to en- 
dure, the president rapped for order. 
At the conclusion of each speech 
stormy applause greeted the speaker 
from his own little coterie, while stony 
silence or genial amusement prevailed 
elsewhere. The members of the left 
seemed mostly very earnest and 
flushed over their business of govern- 
ing; the right seemed just the least 
bit superior and supercilious, while the 
Catholic Centrists in their clerical 
garb lent some show of dignity to the 
scene. The multi-party system of 
Germany and France, of course, pro- 
vides more controversy and more op- 
portunities for political clashes than 
our two-party system. In the German 
Reichstag there are at least seven 
major parties and these, of course, 
trim and bargain with each other to 
secure majorities. There is much 
color about a parliament of many 
parties and I was only surprised that 
the disorder was not greater. I con- 
fess I warmed to the Reichstag tre- 
mendously and because of it to 
Germany. It did me good to see in- 
telligent men struggling in this demo- 
cratic manner to guide the great 
German Republic, instead of submit- 
ting with docile dignity to the dicta- 
tion of an All-Highest. 


One may return to the heart of 
Berlin by another street which, from 
a point of view of business, is more 
important than Unter den Linden. 
That is Leipzigerstrasse. On _ this 
street beside countless small shops are 
two of the greatest department stores 
in the city and for that matter in the 
world, those of Wertheim and Tietz. 
The former covers approximately five 
acres of ground and has a frontage 
of about nine hundred feet along Leip- 
zigerstrasse. I do not know what 
rental values are per front foot on 
property of this kind in Berlin, but if 
they are at all commensurate with 
those of large American cities, leaving 
out New York entirely, the ground 
floor alone of this great store would 
command an annual rental of a mil- 
lion dollars. To wander through 
Wertheim’s luxurious aisles makes 
one feel somewhat like Gulliver in the 
country of the Brobdingnags. One 
comes across a half acre of neckties 
here, a hundred tons of toilet articles 
there, an eighth of a mile of canned 
goods farther along. Shoppers also 
buy their railroad tickets of Wertheim 
and deposit their savings in the Wert- 
heim Bank. The store seems to be 
everything to its public from liveried 
servant to chief counsel. Tietz’ is 
only a shade less grand and boasts 
one of the best restaurants in the city. 
All over Berlin are branches, some- 
times enormously large, of these two 
competing houses and it is a poor 
neighborhood which cannot boast one 
or the other or both. 

Friedrichstrasse is the main con- 
necting artery between Leipziger- 
strasse and Unter den Linden. It is 
also the heart of Berlin’s night life 
which has developed along conven- 
tional tourist-catching lines with many 
flaring cabarets more concerned with 
getting people in them than with giv- 
ing them anything worth while when 
they have them in. The beer halls 
are much more distinctively German 
and they add great color and gaiety to 
the capital. They abound in every 
quarter, prodigious halls where untold 
rivers of beer are consumed and where 
a blue haze of smoke hangs over the 
countless guests, the hard-working 
waiters and 'the excellent but rather 
futile musicians. Some of these estab- 


lishments, like the Haus Vaterland in| 


Potsdamer Platz, are positively gor- 
geous, a glitter of marble and crystal 
and gilding. 

The theaters and operas of Berlin 
are numerous and of extraordinary 
quality in their performances. I have 
heard Rosenkavalier done in the Lin- 
den Opera House and Don Giovanni 
in the Kroll Opera with a verve, a 
lightness, a finesse that any Gallic 
company would be proud to equal, and 
there was, too, that thoroughness 
which is a passion with German pro- 
ducers. There were no carelessly re- 
hearsed parts, no slipshod scenes or 
inept settings. Opera-going in Berlin 
or theater-going is a sure pleasure be- 
cause one may be certain that even if 
the offering is of uncertain worth the 
performance will be careful and 
studied. 

All over Berlin one gradually dis- 
covers little separate cities, grouped 
generally around one of the railway 
stations, the Potsdamer Bahnhof, the 
Anhalter Bahnhof, the Stettiner Bahn- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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yr one of the others. They have 
own department stores and res- 
nts, their own giant beer halls, 
own white lights. In all of these 
rs, as well as in the center of 
srs around Friedrichstrasse and 
ir den Linden, there are numerous 
g places which are really good 
1 one comes to know their ways. 
1 over the huge capital I went. 
as dull as anything could be in 
utlying districts, but the same can 
aid of French cities and certainly 
merican. Some sections of Berlin 
Griinewald, for example, are de- 
lly cheerful and attractive, with 
ful houses each set in its own 
-or garden. Other sections, like 
‘bit and Wedding, are monotony 
f, caught and turned to plaster. 
he most notable suburb of Berlin 
f{ course, Potsdam. I spent a long 
‘here and wearily returned to Ber- 
with the conviction that all is 
‘ty and vexation of spirit. There 
omething most depressing to me 
post-war Potsdam with its nine 
ices beside a few additional ones in 
neighboring towns of Klein- 
micke and Babelsberg. The pal- 
; are not really beautiful enough 
excite admiration; they have not, 
a the possible exception of Fred- 
ik the Great’s San Souci, sufficient 
orical significance to stir one. 
ey are simply a great mass of out- 
-n and meaningless pomp, the 
dtschloss, the Charlottenhof, the 
ues Palais, the Marmorpalais and 
the others. They have not even 
merit of originality, being only 
tations of Versailles. Could archi- 
tural taste sink lower than that? 


y stops to show you soft white or 
»wn alpaca skins, grey deer hides, 
2p furred llama skins; a beggar 
{ls your sleeve, a woman draws you 
ide to entice you into buying hand- 
rked silver spoons and lovely Ilama- 
pported salt dishes sold for a song. 
ere are fruits brought up from the 
agles—oranges, dull green paltas, 
icy chirimoyas, bananas to cook, 
nanas to eat, bright red bananas; 
apes from Lima, apples from the 
ates, sweet and acid lemons and 
nes, pineapples, and every sort of 
getable you ever read about in 
hool or out. 

Last week the practical side of my 
ind admitted to the side that had 
joiced in the goldfinches song, 
You were quite right about it, Spring 
s come.” The pungent smell of 
sh turned earth was in the air. 
ow anything can grow in these fields 
nere the percentage of rock is fre- 
ently greater than that of soil is an 
ricultural mystery to me. The small 
Ids are often fenced with grey stone, 
eat circular piles of round grey 
ynes are mounded everywhere, yet 
‘rangely enough they never use this 
autiful material in the building of 
eir homes. About a month ago I 
4s much interested in a deep pit 
me six by four feet that a cholo 
as digging in the center of a field. 
supposed he was delving for Inca 


sasure, reputed to be buried almost 
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Sans Souci, erected from the designs 
of the great Frederick himself, is in- 
teresting. One thinks. of the monarch 
as having spirited conversations here 
with his friend Voltaire in the French 
language rather than German which 
both despised. One thinks of Fred- 
erick playing his flute, designing new 
palaces, planning new bits of interna- 
tional thievery. He was a tremendous 
figure in history, though posterity 
might never have heard of him as a 
nation-builder had he not been en- 
dowed with an absolutely docile con- 
science, which bowed implicitly before 
his hard will. 

The return to Berlin from this city 
of deserted palaces brings one re- 
newed cheer, for Berlin is very little 
concerned with palaces today, and it 
is refreshing to see once more its busy 
democratic life. Berlin seems happy 
like any city that is working hard 
and has hope for the future. It creates 
a happy impression on the visitor. 
One must not try to compare it with 
Paris, a mistake too often made by 
tourists. It is individual. It has its 
own ways of doing things. It is, in 
short, German, not French. Admire 
it for its strength and ruggedness. 
Enjoy its immense vitality and life. 
Give German cooking and German 
beer their due even though you may 
personally prefer Parisian cooking 
and French wines. War-time animosi- 
ties fade as one watches the forward 
surge of this stronghold of new 
democracy. Success to it. It has 
burned its imperial bridges. May it 
win increasing respect for what it is 


today. 
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anywhere, but he assured me it was 
merely to bury the stones from his 
handkerchief-sized corn patch. In 
preparation for plowing, the plow has 
been brought out and put in order; it 
is merely a forked branch of eucalyp- 
tus, shod with a point of iron. The 
yoke is a shaped wooden bar laid be- 
hind the head and tied with rawhide 
thongs around the long horns of a pair 
of bulls—and the Peruvian Fordson 
is ready for business. At this alti- 
tude tiie great heavy necked bulls are 
so docile that I have often seen a child 
under seven driving half a dozen, and 
when the people want bull fights for 
Independence Day and Christmas, a 
carload of the more virile toros are 
brought up from Lima. 

These crude, although highly pic- 
turesque, plows make a furrow only 
five to six inches deep but, as time is 
no object whatever, the men walk 
slowly back and fourth three or four 
times to each furrow. At last the 
field is ready and the senora walks, or 
more correctly, half trots behind her 
man dropping seed from her manta 
and closing up the furrows with her 
bare feet. The growing season is 
short and the seed adapted to the con- 
ditions; soon the broad light green of 
corn appears, tiny fields show a pale 
green carpet of grain. By January 
the crops are doing well, provided the 
rains have been consistent—but corn 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Club Breakfasts, Table d’Hote Luncheons and Plate Dinners 


Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street 


On America’s Rue de la Paix 
Room with Private Bath 


for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 
for two 4.50 5.00 5.50 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$6.00 7.00 8.00 


Hotel Wolcott 


5.00 
6.00 


9.00 


3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 
for one : : - $2.00 
for two - : - 3.00 

Room with Private Bath 
for one : : - $3.00 
for two - : - 4.00 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 
$6.00 


2.50 
3.50 


3.50 
5.00 


7.00 


Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 
Room with Running Water 


for one - - $2.00 2.50 
for two - - 3.50 


Room with Private Bath 
for one - - $3.00 3.50 
for two - - 5.00 5.50 


Martha Washington 


The World Renown Hotel 
(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 

Room with Running Water 
for one : - + $2.00 
for two - - : 


Room with Private Bath 
for one - - $2.50 3.00 
for two - - 3.00 3.50 


3.00 
4.00 


4.00 
6.00 


2.25 
2.50 


3.25 
4.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheonsand Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 


255 West 43rd Street 


BLUE STAR 
SUNSHINE 


CRUISES 


To the sunlit Mediterranean 
in November and December, 
visiting Morocco, Majorca, 
France, Italy, Spain, Etc.; 
also 46 days’ cruise to the 
West Indies, Jan. 24, 1931. 


For full particulars apply 
BLUE STAR LINE, 3, Lower Regent St., S.W. 1. 
(Gerrard 5€71) 
Liverpool: 10, Water Street, and 
Principal Tourist Agents 


Visit Corsica (The Island of Beauty) 


Birthplace of Napoleon 
Stay at ILE-ROUSSE 


HOTEL NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Every 
TENNIS COURTS — ITS 
HOLES)—Private Apartments—150 Rooms with 
Bathrooms and Telephone. 


5 hours from Nice 
(Touring Centre) 


BEACH — ITS 
LINKS (18 


comfort — ITS 
GOLF 


modern 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


HOTEL CLINTON 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ample Garage Accommodations 
$2.00 up 


300 Modern Rooms - - 
Famous Dinner and Dance Room 


Thomas J. Mullaly, Manager 
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HOTEL NORTHAMPTON 


“An Inn of Colonial Charm’’—New—Fireproof 
Midway between Albany and Boston on Berkshire 
trail No. 109. 152 Miles fromm New York at gate- 
way to White Mountains. LBeautifully furnished 
in early American period with antiques and re- 
productions. Old Tavern Room. Kates, $2.50 up. 


Garage—also Free Parking—Golf 
LEWIS N. WIGGINS, Mgr. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 
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BE MY GUESTS 
IN Pe Eee 


In the and during the early 


year in 


4 
welcome 


SE, satan 


SUNSHINE OF A WARMER 
CLIME 


perfect! 


delightful go 


a 


D. H ARMAR-SMITH 


&@ Wesdo London. 


; PENINSULAR 2-¢ORIENTAL } 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANIES 


The recognized way to 
India... Australia and the 
Far East. 


Regular frequent sailings 
from London and Marseil- 


les, by large, modern, 


superbly equipped liners. 


Through bookings to 
Egypt, Sudan, India, 
Persian Gulf, Burma, 
Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
China, Japan, East and 
South Africa, Mauritius, 


Australasia, Cicuans 


Round the World Tours. 
Write for illustrated cata- 


logue covering services 
and fares. 


CUNARD 
STEAM SHIP CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
25 Broadway, New York 


New York 
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el y; the ker- 
In these 
ain better 
viel 


ing as 


use to cut 


in arsed ds 
us rétama stems, 


ymen or burros to 


nd short whips an 
es keep the terrified ani- 
round and round 
minutes. Then the 
1 off and the men go 
us prongs to lift and 
grain, beginning at 


itor 


and working spir- 

1 The horses are 
back and the process is re- 

a dozen or more times. The 
is then bound in bundles and 
for feed or is made into mat- 


that look very like thick, fresh 
€ mattings. 


the women begin to help in 
With brooms of retama 


floor is swept and the grain 
are gathered, are mounded 
floor and are tossed and tossed 
in the air from broad wooden shovels, 
| the chaff blowing away in great clouds 
but caught in a blanket swung between 
upright poles. Among the very poor 
cholos it is impossible to hire horses, 
and the burros are generally too 
phlegmatic, so the new-cut grain is 
piled on the floor and with a curved 
stick beaten for hours or even days, 
if late rains interrupt. When the 
separated grain is finally at the little 
mud homes it is once more cleaned; 
stones and dirt are picked out by 
hand and the grain tossed and poured 


from halved gourds until it is sur- 
prisingly clean. 
Nevertheless the harvest is a_gay 


time in the Sierra, the young girls 


laughing and teasing among their 
slower-witted men-folks; new mantas 
and new sombreros appear; great 


bales of coca are bought; chicha, the 
native beer, flows like the river Mon- 
taro. Then comes the gala San Juan’s 
Eve—you see, the good San Juan 
blesses the harvest. I had never heard 
of the festival until my maids came 
in with “Senora, may we make a fire 
beyond the buildings?” I went out 
and was struck mute by the beauty of 
the scene. It was a clear, cloudless 
night ; no moon, but ten thousand stars 
with that peculiar brilliance seen only 
near the equator. The pampa on 
which we live is a shallow cup in the 
top of the Andes, and the surround- 
ing mountains were simply spangled 
with tiny spots of light; every har- 
vester had built a bonfire to San 
Juan. We took the car and drove 
across the pampa and down along the 
Rio Chupaca; on all sides were the 
fires with the slender, brilliantly- 
| skirted girls swaying and dancing 


(Continued from 


SPRINGTIME IN THE HIGH ANDES 


22) 


page 
around them. The men and boys took 
of lighted straw which they 
circled like flaming halos around their 
bronze heads as they ran. Life is hard 
in the upper Andes, hard and bitter, 
but a fiesta time comes, a San Juan's 
Eve, and the people forget they are 
cold and hungry and become the most 
children that ever leapt 
under the brilliant stars. 
Even at We r work the people are 
unconsciously picturesque; for exam- 
ple, you see a large flock of sheep 
nibbling the wiry grass that 
‘Ss in the 
often carrying one of the lambs, 
is a wide-eyed chil not over six 
or a bent ragged old 
whirling we spindle as she 
. The sheep dogs are generally 
nal and quite vicious—it is 
hem drive off the sur- 
gly large foxes that come down 
e higher rocky slopes. I recall 
pair of these foxes attack a 
flock of sheep on the pampa—there 
s little they concen- 


bundles 


arse, 


ony 


of age, 


ing to see t 


were two dogs; 
rated ; 
egarded the other, who was snapping 
at their flanks, until the first had fled, 
then together they turned on the sec- 
ond fox and drove him off. 


I said that the old shepherdesses | 


would be ning—everyone spins; 
my laundre little girl, only seven, 
proudly carries the little brown baby | 


in a manta on her back, and while she 
follows my children about, whirls her 
spindle twisting a loose woolen» yarn. 
You pass groups of women walking 


to town, 


wool, and how lovely the soft piles of 
it in the market. 

The cholos live largely on corn and 
meat; meat generally means the feet, 
head, blood and entrails. The corn is 
dried and roasted, cancha they call it. 
It is quite mealy and good; 
it dry or cooked like hominy, or made 
into soups with enough aji, the native 
red pepper, to arouse envy in a Mexi- 
can peon. The corn meal and wheat 
flour are ground in water mills that 
merit a bit of des scription. The rivers 
fall very rapidly, so it is easy to lead 
off narrow moss- and water-cress- 
lined canals for irrigation and mill 
power. The mill is very 
its brown adobe walls, the rose-red 
tiles, and the water tumbling white 
over the wheel down into the river 
again. The vertical shaft is a stout 
piece of wood some eight feet long, 
the lower end turning in a smooth 
hole in a large stone. The water 
strikes the horizontal paddle wheel at 
a forty-five degree angle and turns it 
round and round, so revolving the 
upper of two large stone discs on the 
mill floor above. The grain is fed into 
a hole in the upper stone, slips through 
and is crushed between the two faces, 
gradually working out at the circum- 
ference. The flour is quite coarse and 
often contains a good bit of stone dust 
from the poorly grooved grinding 
surfaces. 

It’s spring in the Cordillera. The 
rivers are rising again, the fields are 
turning hazy green, the people are 
warmer and gayer, and with the 
waters that rush down toward the 
Atlantic goes the high keening song 
of the Andean people, a people so few 
know and so few try to understand. 
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all spinning, and how gay | 
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they eat | 
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Start 
to Speak 


FRENCI 


at once! 


—Just Listen to This Re 
[EAENING French is easy the 


rtina way. You lear by 

even more quickly than if you im 
Paris! rench words and sentem 
spoken by a native imstructor on j 
graph records. Then you repeat the 
in about 6 weeks, you converse @ 
day French easily. 
| FREE BOOKLET—“The Cortina Sher 
Mail coupon TODAY for free bookie 
ing all about the Py 
METHOD of Z 
or Italian. Prove to yours 
you can learn 2a foreign 
asanating “by ear” way- 
(Language Spee 
jor 48 Yes 
(Suite 310), 105 West 40th St, New Yous 
Please send me—without obligatic 
free booklet “The Cortina Short-Cut.™ 
language in which you are interested. J 
Cj French (1 Spanish 77] Italian (J 


Name 


VIA JH 
PANAMA 
CANAL 


FROM NEW YORK DIRECT 
Cristobal (Panama) Callao, 
Arica, Tocopilla, Antofagasta, Ch 
Valparaiso. 

Finest and fastest steamers 
the West Coast 


to 
TENG”. = 7 eee 
*“ACONCAGUA” Noy. 


: Special feature gymnasium. Private an 
Public smoking rooms, commodious lounge 
and veranda cafe, excellent cuisine. 


Compania Sud Americana de Vape 
(South American Steamship Co.) 


WESSEL-DUVAL &C 


General Agents 
New Yo 


One Broadway 
BERMU a) 
|| ALL EXPENSE TRIPS/Z gs I 


_ | Ranging from & DAYS 
|| FROM$104to$250. 


ce ees | 


; iJ 
What to See Bae 
hat to Do Lass isi 
What Does It Cos 
What to Tip 
Length of Trips 


Steamers—Hotels 


The above and hundreds of otheys an 
swered in our new Bermuda Béokle 
Send coupon toda ; 


mons cours 


1344 BROADWAY 4 
Herald Sq. Bidg. New York | 


Please send me Free Booklet 


Name . 
Address 
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Central America 
[ES ROTHERY, 


who 


some- 
imes contributes to TRAVEL, has 
a volume describing a trip 
th Central America, beginning 
San Francisco and going south 


th California and the West 
of Mexico through the Central 
can countries, the Panama 
and returning home by the 
sh Main. The volume is called 
America and the Spanish 
(Houghton Mifflin). She writes 
sy and delightful account of 
ip. 

A Mexican Village 


[E of the most interesting stud- 
ies of native life in Mexico that 
ippeared in a number of years 
obert Redfield’s Tepozstlan, A 
can Village (University of Chi- 
Press). This is the first ac- 
of the daily round of life in a 
in Mexican village. It is the 
of a trained ethnologist and 
s every conceivable phase of 
e’s lives—their songs, their su- 


itions and festivals, their folk 
, their handicrafts and _ their 
New Guides 


‘OTHER volume has just been 
added to the new and revised 
of Baedeker Guides—Southern 
and Sicily (Scribner’s). These 
uable books are rapidly being 
ht up to date and as yet no 
series of guidebooks has ap- 
d which can compete with the 
us Baedeker series for thor- 
ness, accuracy and general use- 
28S. 
new edition of P. H. Ditch- 
's The Cathedrals of Great 
in (Dutton) has just been is- 
This volume has been one of 
'most useful guides to the Eng- 
cathedrals for many years and 
new revised edition contains 
able additions. Since the war 
new Sees have been formed and 
Ditchfield gives an account of 
new cathedrals and _ pro-ca- 
als in this new edition of his 
He also adds _ information 
tt reparations and the new work 
‘ is being carried on for the 
ervation of the great shrines of 
land. 
. useful little handbook for Lon- 
tourists is Touring London With 
Teignmouth Shore (Scribner’s). 
gnmouth Shore is an authority on 
don and he has succeeded in con- 
sing most of the important in- 
mation about the city in a very 
dy and practical guidebook. He 
ers the principal parts of the city 
four tours all of which start and 
at Trafalgar Square. 
egina Jais’ Legendary Germany, 
rammergau and Bayreuth (Dial 
ss) describes Cologne, a trip up 
Rhine to Bonn, Heidelberg, 
len Baden, Munich and the Pas- 
| Play, Nuremberg and Bayreuth. 
linor Early’s And This Is Bos- 
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ton! (Houghton Mifflin) is an amus- 
ing and readable guidebook full of 
useful information carefully  pre- 
sented for the modern traveler. In 
addition to the necessary bits of his- 
tory and to all the essential general 
information it tells the visitor where 
to rest when he is tired, where to 
eat when he is hungry. It contains 
as well some lively incidental anec- 
dotes. 


The High Himalayas 


ITH her husband and an Eng- 

lish friend, Constance Bridges 
crossed the High Himalayas into 
outer Tibet. Preceding her went a 
party of English mystics and David 
Wendell, a rich young American, on 
a mysterious quest. Wendell disap- 
peared in circumstances that were 
not explained to the satisfaction of 
the American party. From then on 
the trip to Leh became the pursuit 
of a mystery. The search for the 
truth about Wendell is the theme of 
an unusually interesting travel book, 
Thin Air (Brewer & Warren). Con- 
stance Bridges’ vivid pictures of the 
land of the Lamas, her shrewd com- 
mentaries on men and manners and 
her ability to suffuse her writing with 
the disquieting atmosphere of high 
altitudes gives this book special dis- 
tinction. 


The Englishman 


CERTAIN Frenchman once 

wrote that the Englishman is 
like his punch—a medley of contra- 
dictions. “First you put in whiskey 
to make it strong, then you put in 
water to make it weak, then you put 
in lemon to make it sour, and the 
sugar to make it sweet, then you say 
‘Here’s to you’ and drink it your- 
self.” 

The problem of the English tem- 
perament and of the British race is 
still as puzzling as it has ever been 
and it continues to offer a fascinat- 
ing field of study for the writer and 
an excellent butt for the satirist. 
One of the most interesting recent 
studies of the English is Oliver 
Madox Hueffer’s Some of the Eng- 
lish (Appleton). Mr. Hueffer was 
a virtual exile from England for 
more than a decade. Return’ng to 
his native country from France he 
was able to study it with a fresh 
point of view. The result is a 
charming, illuminating and. stimulat- 
ing book. Those who have read Mr. 
Hueffer’s “French France” know 
what a gifted observer and writer 
he is. 


The Jungle 
NUSUALLY vivid descriptive 
writing makes The Jungle Tide 

by John Still (Houghton, Mifflin) an 
exceptionally interesting volume. This 
book is an account of a trip into the 
interior of Ceylon. It describes the 
strange beasts and lost cities of the 
jungle and a Buddhist monastery that 
has lain buried in the forest for a 
thousand years. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Home 


at night... 


fo a 


STATLER 


i 
<a & 


When evening comes, and your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s areal comfort to get back to your 
Statler room and your own easy chair where you can 
relax with a book from the Statler library. 

In addition you have your own private bath — radio 
reception — a luxurious bed with a soft, inner-spring 
hair mattress and a bed-head lamp — full length mirror 
— circulating ice water — and, in the morning, a news- 
paper under your door. 

You can be sure of these comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by employees who are trained, 
courteous and helpful — of fair, fixed rates posted in 
every room — and your satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hote/ Pennsylvania ] 
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Around the World 
Your Own Way! 


Follow your fancy far and wide . . 
yield to enchanting lands that lure you on 

. lingering where you will . . . resuming 
your journey when you will... unfettered 
by timetables and sailing dates. 


Easily possible row are these please- 
yourself Cruise-Tours. The co-operation 
of the Cunard Line and N. Y. K. Line 
(Japan Mail) links two of the world’s fore- 
most steamship companies in a globe- 
encircling chain offering unlimited flexibility 
in Independent World Travel. 


Fare as low as $993. 


Literature on Request to Your Local Agent or 
Tour Department 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


N. Y. K. LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 
10 Bridge St., or 545 Fifth Ave., New York 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Traveler 
Where Do You Travel Next? 


Will you not enjoy traveling much 
more if you Read before and after you 
travel? Buy direct from us the best 
travel books, the most recent guide 
books. If there is a Travel book we 
have it. Write us your itinerary. We 
pay postage. 


Travelers Book Shop 


(The only book shop Be pe La 
in Travel Books.) 


11 Broadway New York 


HOTEL PURITAN 
390 Commonwealth Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Che Distinctive BostonGonse 
Offers all the charm and comfort 


of a luxurious private home, to- 
gether with: hotel service and 
cuisine of the highest standard. 
Conveniently located for motor- 
ists. Excellent garages nearby 
with service to the door. 


T. R. ANDREWws, Mgr. 


“FRENCH 


WITHOUT A GRAMMAR and 
PARISIAN CONVERSATION” 


—Unlike Any Other French Grammar—- 
by Edgard Léon, Eminent Authority 


Price $1.50, Postpaid 
6778 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


French Spoken the World Over 


TRAVEL 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 
(Continued from page 57) 


Aviation 


N The Seven Skies (Putnam) 

Harry F. Guggenheim has written 
an authoritative account of the sci- 
entific and social problems involved 
in the development of aviation. He 
begins the book with a short history 
of aviation and shows how Lind- 
bergh’s flight marked the end of the 
early pioneering period. He then 
proceeds to discuss the problems in- 
volved in the improvement and_per- 
fection of the airplane and the devel- 
opment of commercial flying. 

Mr. Guggenheim, who is now 
American ambassador to Cuba, was 
president of the Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the promotion of aeronau- 
tics. He brings to the subject of 
aviation the knowledge of a scien- 


tific student of aviation and his prac- 
tical knowledge derived from _ his 
experience as a navy pilot during the 
war. 

Another interesting volume on 
aviation is F. K. Baron Von Koenig- 
Warthausen’s Wings Around the 
World (Putnam). This is an ac- 
count of how. Baron Von _ Koenig- 
Warthausen flew 20,000 miles alone 
in a tiny plane, circling the globe and 
flying a large part of the way. As 
he made his way around the world 
he had a good deal of excitement. 
He ran out of gas in the desert; he 
was forced down in the mountains; 
he flew through India without a com- 
pass; he fought storms in Siam, 
California and Canada and groped 
his way through fogs in Kobe, New 
York and Berlin. 


ALONG NEW HIGHWAYS IN OLD CHINA 
(Continued from page 20) 


with, eager to demonstrate that China 
is not idle. As though anyone could 
make that charge honestly. 

And yet, everywhere to the right 
and to the left of me, the Chinese 
still huddle in narrow alleys, they still 
crowd the Pearl River with thousands 
of floating huts whereon they are born, 
live and die, they still use the river 
water for washing rice, cooking food, 
brushing teeth even though the new 
sewers of Canton empty directly into 
it. With all their crowded existence 
they still maintain their family in- 
tegrity; they still maintain their 
privacy, as between strangers and 
themselves if not quite as between 
themselves; they still maintain their 
modesty and no woman appears half- 
clad though she undergoes her ablu- 
tions, her hairdressing, her dressing, 
upon the little skiff she calls her home 
When her men folk are away, the 
woman guards the floating “castle” 
from the rumpus of the steamer 
screws, or rushes in with her “home” 
to fill the space left vacant by the 
Hongkong-Canton River steamer. 

Now cross over the bridge to the 
little delta-island of Shameen. Pass 
the silken bearded Shik policemen 
who seem to carry a sneak:ng passion 
for flagellating the Chinese with that 
perfect Indian calm. Let your olfac- 
tory senses now rest. Wide regular 
streets! Large, barn-like edifices, 
spacious, cool and secure. Here live 
the foreigners, the white men, and 
here for a century and a half they 
have dwelt, with or without their 
women. Here they live, content in the 
assurance that the malaria mosquito 
will not fly to them from Canton. 

Let us look back a moment across 
those hundred and fifty years. Was 
it not Houqua, that cadaverous 
Chinese Croesus, the senior merchant 
of the Co-hong, with whom alone the 
foreigners might do their traffic, who 
resided here? Was it not his mansion 
that stood as one of the most fantas- 
tic, most palatial, most phenomenal in 
that section of China? Houqua, gen- 
erous, trusting and trusted, Houqua, 
beloved of all Americans and known 
to every Puritan in Boston? Houqua, 
did you say? Yes, I said Houqua a 
dozen times, I described him as Bos- 
well might describe Johnson, I told of 
his wealth, of his prestige, of his 
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gorgeous residence—but no Houqua 
did anyone know. Only once, vaguely, 
dimly, did someone recollect that 
across the Pearl River there is a 
place where once lived a man answer- 
ing to that description. And no one 
could even hope to have known that 
once upon a time, along with great 
walls round the city, there stood an 
imposing granite fortress, built by 
Houqua at the command of a Viceroy 
from Pekin just to vent his spleen. 

And where is all the gaiety that 
once prevailed upon the river. Stately 
mandarin boats with lanterns swing- 
ing and flags flying, flower-boats, with 
all their filigree carving and a sound 
of music all day long floating back 
amidst the uproar, like unfinished 
melody made with tinkling glass ac- 
companied by the occasional banging 
of tin pans; luxurious canal boats, 
from far inland cities, with varnished 
sides and spacious cabins, bringing 
down the tea that was to load some 
American brig; or great sea-going 
junks moving out among the canal 
boats, setting forth for Luzon and 
Java and Malay, as they had done 
from the very dawn of history? Boats 
there are a plenty, enormous junks 
paddled by coolies, and the wreck of 
a steel-hulled vessel occupied by what 
surely seemed like pirates and should 
have been pirates or else every tour- 
ist’s money ought to be returned. All 
one hears of now is gunboats. An 
Englishman I met in the steamer 
going back to Hongkong had just 
delivered another gunboat to the 
Chinese, the self-same gunboat that 
was placed at the disposal of my stu- 
dents when they went up the river in 
flower-boats to an ancient monastery. 

I do not care to leave a false im- 
pression. Modernism has overtaken 
China, without a doubt, even though 
the evidences must be accepted on 
faith rather than on works. China, like 
America, is a land of fluid, illusory 
achievement. As in America, what 
intellectuals like to call materialism 
is in the ascendency. And yet, one 
must bear in mind that road building, 
the opening up of vistas, is the result 
of modern materialism, modern indus- 
trialism, and that everything is made 
true by its opposite. Whatever else 
may still be lacking—China is turn- 
ing walls into roads. 


SPORT OF KI} 

A PRIVATE YACH 
WINTER CRUISE to the L 
VISITING OLD WORLD 
AT LEISURE, AVOID 
ALL UNPLEASANTRIE! 


AMERICAN YACHTSMAN 
small selected group of gentlem 
luxe cruise in comfortable s' 
yacht, departing about Dee. 1 
Marseilles, visiting Riviera, 
ports, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily 
Crete, Athens, Smyrna, Salonie 
stantinople, Cyprus, Beirut, Jaf 
Land, Suez, Cairo, Nile, ete, 
months); private cabin, bath, 
cuisine, Chinese personal sei 
aboard for inland trips. Ports 
duration of stays optional, 
market reports daily. Golf, 
hunting, sightseeing. Cost about 
References. 


Address Secretary, Hotel Gre, 
42 West 35th St., New York 


CRUISE — Te 
January 10, 1931 


To DUTCH EAST INDIES and 
PENINSULA, including motor trave 
JAVA, BALL, SUMATRA, SIAM, G 
INDO-CHINA and CEYLON. 

Request. Tours—Cruises —Indepe 


ATWATER TRAVEL SER 
968 Lexington Ave., New 


ST. JOHN HOT 


Meeting Corner Queen St. 
CHARLESTON, S. 

Right in the Center of the Historica 
of ‘‘Old Charleston” 

Convenient to Everything - Europ 
Free Auto Parking Spa 
Popular Priced Meals or a la Carle 


MEDITERRANI 
27th CRUISE Jan. 31, $600: 


By palatial new S.S. “LAUR 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Isla 
(Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Ma 
Stamboul, 12 days in Egypt and 
Italy, Riviera, Cherbourg, Liverpoo 
York. . 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg. 
SCANDINA 


Direct Passenger Service 

COPENHAGEN and HELSIN if 

GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCK 

Connecting to All Ports in the I 

AMERICAN SCANTIC LIN 

Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORM Aa Cc 
5 Broadway, N. 


Honolulu, Suva, New d 

The Well-Equipped Royal Mail 
“NIAGARA” - - - Oct. 15; Dec. 
“AORANGI” - - - Nov. 12; Jan. 
Sail from Vancouver, B. © 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific | 
Can. Pac. Bidg., Mad. Ave., 44th 


or to the Canadian ‘Australasian R 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vanco! 


Become acquainted 
places you intend to visi 
so increase your enjo 


‘Foyles Can Supply the 


Write for Catalogue 645 (gratis), 
your requirements, to Foyles, 1 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


Astrology Means to You.” 
very illuminating. Horoscopes cas 


CECIL M. HIND . 
6013-B 27th Ave., N. E., Seattle, 


TO KNOW MORE AB 
MIGRANTS INDIA 


World Day of Prayer — 
February 20, 1931 
Write to é 


Council of Women for Home 
105 East 22nd Street 


